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TRAIL HORSES. 


WHEN Mr. Emerson Carney writes of life in the un- 
settled West, as he often does, he always writes to 
some purpose, and what he says is likely to strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of some reader, who in 
bygone years has followed the elk through the timber, 
climbed the peaks for mountain sheep, packed over the 
rough trails of the Rocky Mountains, or ridden hard and 
fast amid the dust kicked up by the flying buffalo herd. 

The note printed elsewhere this week, in which the 
ability of horses to follow a back trail is commented on, 
will bring before the minds of many men, who have 
had experience in the West, affectionate mernories of 
some horse, which, on the darkest night, could always be 
depended on to carry his rider back to camp, or which, 
going into some region where he had perhaps been only 
once before, and of which his rider had forgotten many 
of the landmarks, would follow his trail of long ago 
with the utmost exactness, pursuing so devious a course 
that his very twistings and windings would recall to the 
rider the memory of the previous journey by showing 
to him at frequent intervals objects that he remembered 
tc have seen before. 

This trail finding instinct is entirely distinct, we im- 
agine, from that sense of locality which all horses pos- 
sess, and which often causes a large proportion of a 
bunch of range horses that have been driven to some 
distant quarter from the range where they were born and 
breught up, to turn about and make their way back 
to the old home range. Every horse breeder in the West 
has from time to time suffered from this homing in- 
stinct, which exists in horses, and in a less degree in 
horned cattle, and which we may believe is common to 
most mammals and to many birds. 

As Mr. Carney says, there is the widest difference 
among horses as to the possession of this back trailing 
instinct. Some horses do not have it at all, others may 
be absolutely trusted to take one into camp, or to find 
their way along any trail over which they once have 
passed. A horse which will do this is much more than 
a mere riding animal, and one comes to feel for him the 
affection and confidence that one has for a-beloved dog 
or a dear friend. 

We have in mind two or three horses, now owned in 
Montana—back trailers always to be depended on. If 
the rider of one of these horses happens to be caught 
out late at night in thick timber, or among rough rocks, 
or in broken prairie, far from the camp, all that need be 
done is to drop the reins on the animal’s neck and let it 
go. At a swift walk, which must almost be four miles 
an hour, it swings along toward its destination, pausing 
for no obstacle, sliding down the steep sides of ravines, 
plunging into creeks, scrambling up almost vertical 
banks, with mind always intent on the business of getting 
back to camp without delay. A person unused to riding 
. might well enough be alarmed and uneasy at being car- 
ried so swiftly and so steadily through the darkness, 
and among rocks and tree trunks and other obstacles; 
but the horse, with ears pricked and eyes ever searching 
the darkness ahead and on either side, moves forward 
without pause. 

As Mr. Carney says, it seems to be the little horses, 
and perhaps the Indian ponies most of all, that have this 
faculty of back trailing, and we have thought it was 
more often seen in good horses than in bad ones. Horses 
possessing spirit, speed and generally desirable physical 
and mental qualities, seem to have it more than the 
horses that are lazy, slow and of little value. This 
means only, we presume, that the most intelligent horses 


are the best back trailers. We have more than once seen - 


this quality possessed in surprising degree by good buf- 
falo horses and good war ponies. 
As the West settles up more and more, and roads take 


the place of trails, and trails pass through hitherto un- 
trodden valleys and forests and mountain sides, this 
faculty of trail finding will become less and less needed, 
and will no doubt ultimately pass out of use. It is one 
of the phases of the old wild life, which like the buck- 
skin clothing, the buffalo robe bed and the butcher knife 
carried in the belt, has no place in civilization. 


A bEER hunt was planned at Lakewood, N. J., for Sat- 
urday of last week. The affair was organized on the 
carted-stag hunt system of England, in which a tame deer 
is carted to the scene of the start and liberated, to be 
chased across country with horse and hound. This hunt- 
ing has long been followed in Great Britain, where the 
Royal Buckhounds were an institution until the acces- 
sion of King Edward VII., by whom the establishment 
was discontinued. It is not a form of sport that has 
received or ever will receive general countenance in this 
country, and the thing that happened at Lakewood last 
Saturday was just the thing which might have been ex- 
pected. When the men and women and horses and 
hounds gathered for the start, and the devoted deer, 
described as a creature of the size of a greyhound, was 
brought up in its crate, the officials of the S. F. P. C. A. 
interfered, and declared that any person who took part in 
the*chase would be arrested under the provision of the 
law reading: “Any person who shall capture, torment, or 
overdrive any animal shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and fined not exceeding $250 and imprisoned 
for six months.” The projected deer hunt came to an 
end then and there; an anise seed bag was substituted 
for the live game, and the hounds had their run. The 
teaching of the incident is that there is a long felt want 
in the world of ultra sport, to the filling of which the 
scientists and inventors of the day might profitably ad- 
dress themselves. The live deer being impossible because 
of the awkward penal code complications, and the chase 
of the anise seed bag lacking spice because the bag has 
not muscles and nerves and blood, there is call for an 
automobile deer, geared to the speed of a Fifth avenue 
red devil and equipped with a dirigible attachment like 
that used for torpedoes, to be controlled by the M. F. H. 
The invention and perfection of such an accessory of 
sport is quite within the scope of the inventive genius 
of the day, and instead of wasting the time in useless ex- 
postulations with the S. F. P. C. A., the Lakewood deer 
hunters should consult Edison. 


a 
THE newspapers have just published the obituary of a 
well known clergyman whose life was one of usefulness 
and power and good. Yet by one of the idiosyncracies of 
association which give spice to life, it happens that our 
one thought of this man for years has been that he was of 
the class of individuals who appear to have an honest 
belief that the game laws were made for the control of 
all the other folks on earth save only themselves. This 
reverend Doctor of Divinity would kill quail out of 
season, and stoutly maintain that there was no harm in 
it—for him. He apparently could not recognize that he 
was not by virtue of his calling and election superior to 
the every day average common gunner. There are 
many others who have just this feeling of superior 
immunity; every profession knows them, every country 
witnesses their lawlessness. They are fewer, perhaps, 
now than they used to be, for the better education as to 
game protection and the growing public spirit in indorse- 
ment of game preservation mean the creation of a com- 
mon sentiment to which even these superior’ beings must 

confess themselves amenable. 

. ca 
Darkest Africa is setting an example to enlightened 
America ‘which may well be followed. In the Cape Times 
‘not long ago appeared the report of the annual meeting 
of the Game and Trout Protection Association, of the 
western districts of South Africa. This report indicates 
that the protection of game over large districts is being 
well looked after. The laws for the preservation of big 
game were opposed by many residents, who endeavored 
to have the close season curtailed, but these attempts 
were promptly vetoed by the government. Moreover, it 
has been found necessary to establish special close sea- 
sons for certain kinds of game, as well as for certain 
species of birds which are not properly game. More- 
over, in the Bushmanland division of Namaqualand, a 
‘ lange’ teact of countey has been set aside as 2 game 


refuge, in which it is forbidden to kill, hunt or trap any 
description of game animals whatever. Certain species 
of antelope still exist in this country which have long 
been on the very verge of extermination. There are said 
to be about 650 blesbok, 275 bontebok, 250 reitbok, and 
340 zebras. 

A generation or two ago, these ranges swarmed with 
these species, and with a number of others which are 
now extinct. It may be hoped that the protection of 
these few survivors has not come too late. 

The setting aside of a game refuge in South Africa 
shows that at last public sentiment is aroused in favor of 
big game protection. Like action ought to be taken in 
the United States, in many of the forest reserves of the 


West. 
Rg 


A party of Brooklyn policemen, who went shooting in 
Pennsylvania the.other day, have made much of a griev- 
ance of their experience with New Jersey game wardens, 
who confiscated their game. To reach home the Brooklyn 
men had to pass through New Jersey, and when they took 
the birds from the cars to the ferry the constables seized 
them as game in course of illegal export. The losers 
deserve no sympathy, because they had already violated 
the Pennsylvania law by taking the game out of that 
State; it was in the nature of illicit and contraband prop- 
erty, even before it reached the Jersey City ferry. Brook- 
lyn policemen should advise themselves of the laws gov- 


: erning in the country they resort to for shooting. 


cd 

Restwents of Huntington, Long Island, have appealed 
to the authorities for relief from the nuisance of the 
Sunday shooter; and the game protector tells them that 
it is not within his province to interfere with the Sunday 
shooters, as their offense is not a violation of the game 
law, but of the penal code. This is true. As a penal 
offense the Sunday shooting should be not difficult of 
correction. It is an unmitigated nuisance when done 
in the vicinity of a town or in the neighborhood of a 
dwelling; and the officials whose duty it is to suppress it 
should be given no rest until they have bestirred 


themselves. 
J 


Tue Christmas Number of Forest AND STREAM, the 
issue of December 5, has been received with decided 
favor and appreciation; and kind words in praise of its 
beauty of illustration and interest of contents have been 
coming from readers in all parts of the country. The 
common verdict is that it is the handsomest issue of the 
Forest AND STREAM ever printed. 

® 

WE print to-day a number of responses to the inquiry 
as to the season’s woodcock and ruffed grouse supply. 
Other communications on the subject are of necessity de- 
ferred until next week. We trust that still other corre- 
spondents who have been afield will favor us with notes 
of their observations of the condition of the covers. 


we 
Mr. CHarres Cristaporo’s report of Heron Lake duck- 
ing affairs demonstrates that Executive Agent Fullerton 
is still doing good work. The Heron Lake market- 
shooters have been active and defiant; but the recourse 
to the courts could have had no other outcome than that 


of a finding against the holders of illicit game. 
= 


Tue New York Journal illustrates an article on Long 
Island duck shooting with a picture of a shooter training 
on the game a monster swivel-gun, or punt gun. As this 
mode of shooting is forbidden on Long Island waters and 
almost universally in this country, the Journal’s punt gun 
picture is sufficiently ridiculous. 


* 

It is worth while repeating here what is said in the 
2nnouncement on another page, that the opportunity to 
secure books at very low prices is open to all subscribers 
alike, whether new or old. The opportunity should be 
one which will put thousands of the world’s best books 
into the hands of new readers. 


. R 
THE annual meeting of the New York Fish, Game, 
and Forest League was held at Syracuse last Thursday, 
December 10. A report of the convention will be given 
in our next: issue. s 
Tug Forest anv Staeam of January 2, the New Year 
number, will contgin a colored supplement printed in 
twelve colors. 


«3 
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In Old Virginia. 


XIl.—Billy. 


One morning, just after the family assembled for 
breakfast, a little darkey rushed in and in great excite- 
ment announced: : 

“Dey’s a man out heah wid a sho’ ’nough live deah 
foh Miss Lady.” 

Breakfast waited while everyone went to see the deer. 

At the back porch they found a colored man carry- 
ing in his arms a beautiful little spotted fawn, evidently 
but a few days. old. 

The little animal lay curled up in the man’s arms as 
quiet as a pet kitten, turning to look with mild curi- 
osity first at one and then another of the admiring 
throng surrounding him. ; 

“I ketched him day foh yistiddy,” explained the man, 
“but didn’t have time to bring him ‘long ’til to-day. — I 
was crossin’ de fiel’s back of Cap’n Liggets, takin’ 
short cut home, w’en I walked rite up on de old doe, 
layin’ in some thick sedge grass, ’en she des up an’ 
sneak off like a ole haar, an’ de little feller tried to 
foller’ long, but he was so on-stiddy an’ wabbly on his 
legs, dat I des make one big jump an’ grab him ’fore 
he git started. He kick an’ scromble a little, an’ den 
lay still, like you see him now. : : 

*“W’en I git him home de ole woman feed him wid 
a little rag soaked in milk, an’ we shut him up in de 
cow shed foh de night. Nex’ mawnin’ he foller us des 
like a dog, an’ now he would’n’ go ’way at all. 

“He would have follered me all de way heah, but he 
ain’t much on de walk yit, an’ so I bin totin’ him.” 

Knowing the object of his visit was to find an 
opportunity of turning his embryo venison into coin, 
after further admiration, the ladies broached the sub- 
ject of the price set on the deer. 

“T don’ know des how much he wuth—a rite smaht, I 
reckon—but he too pooty to eat, an’ I ain’t got no time 
to look aftah him, an’ den I say to mysef des soon as 
I drop on him, dat I was goin’ to bring him to Miss 
Lady, an’ now you kin have him foh what you say is 
right.” 

This is a shrewd way of trading often pursued by the 
wise ones when they know the vendee. The transfer 
was arranged, to the satisfaction of all parties, and in a 
very short space of time the fawn had a new home and 
name. 

A seven-foot picket fence surrounded the house, in- 
closing about four acres of ground divided into front 
and backyard, flower and vegetable garden, and this 
was considered sufficient range for one small deer, even 
when shut out of the garden, which he would often have 
to be; and the high picket fence was believed to be an 
effectual barrier against any inclination on his part to 
rejoin his wild friends, so Billy was named, and released 
in the backyard. 

He took kindly to his new home and friends, and 
soon learned to distinguish the voice, and even step, 
of his young mistress. The first characteristic ob- 
served was an abnormal bump of caution. Billy was 
suspicious of everything, animate and inanimate. He 
assumed nothing, and took no chances. Every object 
with which he came in eontact was subjected to a care- 
ful, searching and exhaustive examination from every 
point of view. 

With the inanimate objects on his range he was 
soon on fairly familiar terms, but with his living asso- 
ciates, consisting of human beings, fowls, cats, dogs 
and occasionally pigs, he got on slower. His manner 
of expressing distrust and surprise was to jump in the 
air. If an old hen near-by clucked, he jumped moder- 
ately high. If a cat lying asleep in the sun wakened 
suddenly to find his little black nose investigating near 
her face, and swelled up and spit savagely, as cats will, 
he jumped very high, and sometimes more than once. 

If the pigs in the lot came near the fence, he would 
approach and gaze intently at them through the palings, 
as though wondering what manner of things they could 
be, until one would suddenly grunt, when he would go 
half across the yard in a succession of high jumps. 
His star acrobatic feat, however, was always reserved 
to express his surprise and indignation when the old 
pea fowl screamed; then he jumped high, fast and furi- 
ously, and generally lit running. 

No effort was apparent in these really remarkable 
jumps, nor did he ever make any preparation for them. 
He seemed set to go off at any surprise, and never 
missed—or hung—fire. Friends he made, deliberately 
and carefully, but he had no intimates and permitted no 
liberties. At the call of his young mistress he would 
come running, but unless she wanted to-feed him, he 
would remain with her but a short while. He would 
east table scraps, such as bread and vegetables, posi- 
tively declining anything greasy. Standing on the 
porch, some four or five feet from the ground, his 
mistress would feed him bread, which he would reach 
by standing on his hind legs, balancing as cleverly as a 
trick spaniel. 

Shortly after Billy arrived at the age when he put off 
fawn colors, and donned the real deer coat, he. was 
one day observed walking along the fence which sepa- 
rated him from the forest trees. After walking the en- 
tire length of the fence, apparently carefully. inspecting 
for openings, he calmly jumped over to the other. side 
as though the fence was three, instead of seven, feet 
high. After walking around the gréve of trees outside 
for some time, he strolled up to the fence, and, without 
apparent effort, jumped back again. From that time 
on Billy came and went at his own.pleasure. 

Such good use did he make of his newly discovered 
privilege, he was soon heard of visiting plantations 
miles away, and frequently returned blown and excited, 
haying been chased by dogs. Fearing that someone 
might shoot him by mistake, his young mistress pro- 
vided him with a. belli as a-safeguard. This he was 
rather inclined to resent, at first, but sopn. became 
reconciled to it, and would jump and play about appar- 


ently enjoying the sound of the bell. He finally got to 


ower 


losing his bells in the most mysterious manner, going 
off with a bell firmly strapped around his neck and slip- 
ping home without so much as the strap. : 

This occurred so often that it became both trouble- 
some and expensive to keep him belled, and finally a 
collar of bright cloth was substituted for the bell as a 
distinguishing mark. ; 

The mystery of how Billy lost his bells was finally 
solved by some disinterested spectator, who had ob- 
served him busily munching a turnip held in the left 
hand of a colored individual, while the right hand of the 
aforesaid colored gentleman was removing the bell from 
his neck. The bell might have been of more value 
than a bit of succulent vegetable, but not to Billy; and 
he did a thriving business in bells while his stock lasted. 

He made friends in his wanderings with some of his 
wild kinsfolk, and would occasionally return from a 
tour in the woods accompanied by one or more wild 
deer. 

Generally some of the excitable darkeys would dis- 
cover them first and put them to flight, often chased by 
the dogs, in which event Billy would jump over into 
his yard, where he was safe, leaving his wild friends 
to look out for themselves. 

Billy was sensitive to changes in the weather, and 
on the eve of a storm would be excited and restless. 
He would run back and forth across the yard stamping 
the ground with fore and hind feet, at the same time 
blowing shrill whistles. 

The advent of his horns seemed to afford the little 
fellow much food for thought, and that of a serious 
nature. He would lie around in the shelter of the yard 
shrubbery, turning his head often from side to side as 
though listening to the horns grow, or in wonder as to 
what was going on, varying this occasionally by long, 
gentle rubs on the rough bark of convenient trees. 

A misfortune befell the first (and only) pair of horns 
that Billy grew. When about one-half developed, and 
in the velvet, he wandered off from home and was 
captured by a colored individual, who hoped to gain a 
reward by returning him. It not suiting his conveni- 
ence to start at once, he dragged Billy into a shed and 
tied him up with a strong rope. Rebelling against such 
treatment, the deer struggled desperately until he 
broke one horn partly off and injured the other so that 
it grew into a deformity. 

Almost dead from loss of blood, and much broken in 
spirit, he was returned to his devoted young mistress, 
who promptly proceeded to reward his captor—not as 
he expected—but as he deserved. Regaining his 
strength, he resumed his wanderings, sometimes re 
maining away for two or three days, and occasionally 
returning hard pushed by the hounds, but retaining 
throughout his love of home, and affection for his mis- 
tréss. 

Then one sad day he came home in a wagon, accom- 
panied by a very penitent young hunter, who explained 
as best he could why he had shot a deer wearing a 
bright band of crimson cloth around its neck. But it 
did not matter as to the “whys” and “wherefores.” 
Bily, the beloved, was dead, and all his grief stricken 
young mistress desired was that his slayer finish his 
explanations and apologies, and take himself off, leav- 
ing her with her sorrow. 


Many sincere tears were shed for the loved and lost 


pet, and his memory has survived the lapse of years. If 
allowed to elect, the story most frequently requested 
at story time hour—if mama is narrator—is “The ’tory 
*bout Billee.” Lewis Hopkins. 


Grizzly Bear Bottom. 


You who have read the Journal of Lewis & Clark’s 
Expedition, will remember that frequent mention is made 
of the grizzly bear. Sometimes they called it the “grizly,” 
sometimes the “white,” or “brown” bear. Regardless of 
color, these bears were all, of course, of the one variety, 
Ursus horribilis. 

Except in parts of California, nowhere else in all the 
land did the grizzlies attain such immense size as those 
which made their home along the course of the Yellow- 
stone and Upper Missouri rivers. From the time of their 
birth, everything was favorable for their rapid and con- 
tinuous growth. The valleys of these streams, deep, wide 
gashes in the rolling plains, were warm and sunny when 
all other parts of the country were fast locked in the 
embrace of winter. And the timbered bottoms and slopes 
oi these valleys fairly teemed with game of all kinds, 
the buffalo, the elk, mountain sheep, deer and antelope, 
in countless thousands furnishing abundant food for the 
bears at all times. If they were too fat and lazy them- 
selves to kill meat, there were always carcases for them 
te feast upon; buffalo mired in the quicksands of the 
river, various other animals killed by the wolves in 
wanton sport. And then in the autumn, what a feast of 
hardy fruits they found; plums, wild cherries and vast 
thickets of bull berries. Their kindred in the mountains 
retired to their dens in November, and remained there 
until April, and even to the middle of May. And when 
they did come out, they were forced to travel day and 
night in search of food. The females, nursing a litter of 
young, had little milk for them, and the cubs were 
stunted in growth from their birth. The bears of the 
river valleys, however, did not den for more than a 
couple of months on an average. Indeed, they were to 
be foupd wandering around at any time during the win-. 
ter; whenever a warm chinook wind set in. Even the 
females remained in good condition the year round. 
There was always an abundance of meat, their teats 
were always full of milk, and their young thrived and 
grew amazing fast. When a year old, they were nearly 
as large and heavy as a two year old of the mountains, 
and when they attained their full growth, were of almost 
unbelievable size. In 1882 one was killed about forty 
miles below Fort Benton, which was estimated to weigh 
eighteen hundred pounds. Its hide was considerably 
longer and broader than an average cow buffalo robe. 

Accustomed to pounce upon and kill the buffalo, even 
the huge bulls, crushing the skull with one blow of their 
terrible paws, it is little wonder that the grizzlies had 





no fear of men, and attacked them often without any 


provocation whatever. The Journal relates a number 
of instances of this kind, and several times the men of 


the dreaded animals. Yet such was the indomitable 
courage of this little band of explorers, that they seldom 
let pass an opportunity to attack and kill a grizzly with 
their clumsy flintlocks. What a brave set we modern 
hunters are, to be sure. We have the .50-100; the high 
power .35 caliber, and are still seeking something better, 
something that will absolutely annihilate a grizzly with 
one shot. How many of us would try conclusions with 
one of those old time bears, had we nothing but one of 
the fukes which the early explorers and voyagers used! 

In the afternoon of May 21, 1804, Lewis & Clark 
passed Snow Creek (they named it Pine Creek), and 
camped in the next point of timber abowe it on the south 
side of the Missouri. Just below the timber some of 
the men discovered a very large bear asleep in the open 
plain, and fired a volley into him. Up the old fellow rose 
and with a roar charged them, with such surprising speed 
and fury that three of them, dropping their guns, jumped 
over a twenty foot cut bank into the river. And the 
bear also leaped out, and struck the water only a second 
or two behind them. The two or three men who had not 
been obliged to take to the water, lost no time in reload- 
ing their guns and firing at the animal, luckily succeed- 
ing in killing him before he could overtake any of their 
comrades. 


That point of timber still stands, and under some of 
its ancient and gnarled old cottonwoods, the explorers: 
built their evening fire, and feasted upon the tenderer 
portions of their quarry. The Missouri river has 
changed its channel many times in many places during 
the past one hundred years, but at this point it is evi- 
dent that there has been no change for very much more 
than a century. Just back of the rather narrow bottom 
the slope of the valley rises abruptly, up and up to the 
distant level of the plain. And opposite, on the north 
side of the river, is a broad, level flat, ending at the 
water’s edge in a‘cut bank some forty feet in height. 
Nor can there be any doubt that this was the very spot 
where the expedition camped, on that May night, for 
under date of May 22d the Journal relates that after 
Lreaking camp and resuming the voyage, at a distance of 
five miles they came to a stream emptying into the river 
on the north side, which they named Gibson Creek, in 
honor of one of the men, a sergeant of the command, 
a name which it bears to this day. The creek is exactly 
five miles above the point of timber, and two miles above 
the Round Butte, a most remarkable cone-like hill about 
a mile south of the river, visible to the voyager for many 
miles above and below it. 

Nothing is more satisfactory to the student of the ear!v 
history of our great West, than to go over the ground 
the brave pioneers explored and locate the exact scenes 
of their trials and splendid achievements. Here, for in- 
stance, in this. point of ancient timber, one can camp 
beneath the very trees which sheltered Lewis & Clark 
and their men for a night. Nothing has changed there 
in the hundred years which have elapsed since they tied 
their boats to the shore and built the evening fire, except 
that the buffalo and the elk have disappeared forever. 
Deer still frequent the thickets and pine-crowned hills. 
Goodly numbers of mountain sheep are still to be found 
among the sandstone cliffs which rim the edge of the 
valley; and there, as of yore, one is lulled to sleep by the 
long-drawn, melancholy howl of the wolf. Indian or 
white, there never yet was a wanderer of these plains 
who did not love to listen to their deep-toned notes, and 
think upon the weird and melancholy thoughts they 
seemed to be trying to express. 

Yes, and the grizzly still roams the bottoms of the 
river thereabouts and the bad land breaks which extend 
far back into the plains. This very point of timber has 
been the scene of more than one exciting and sanguinary 
encounter with them. 

In the spring of 1860, thre employes of the American 
Fur Co., at Fort Benton, were ordered by the Factor to 
go to Fort Union, the company’s post at the mouth of 
the Yellowstone, and report for duty there. They were: 
Malcolm Clark, trader; John Neubert, tailor, and an- 
other, one Carson, a cordellier. Of the three, Neubert 
still lives. He is a prosperous cattle man, and has a 
ranch on the Teton river, a few miles north of Fort Ben- 
ton. Clark, a black haired, black eyed, swarthy colored 
man of splendid physique, would have held an important 
place as an officer of the great company, for he was very 
shrewd and intelligent, had it not been for his fierce 
and ungovernable temper. He had not the tact, patience, 
and forbearance so necessary in one who had to deal 
with thousands of Indians, who were all powerful, verit- 
able lords of the illimitable plains. It was this terrible 
temper of his which finally led to his untimely end, for 
he was killed by an Indian youth he had raised, whvu 
could no longer bear his blows and abuse. But Clark 
was a brave man, often foolishly brave. Nothing pleased 
him better than an encounter with hostile Indians or wild 
beasts. He loved to make blood flow. 

Having received their orders, the men patched up a 
small skiff, threw in their bedding, a sack of salt, some 
tea and a kettle to steep it in, and started down the 
river. Think of that, ye latter day hunters! Tea and 
salt only for a trip of five hundred miles! The men of 
those days subsisted on meat straight, and were content. 

On the 21st of May, by a strange coincidence, the 
voyagers landed at the very point of timber where, fifty- 
four years before, to a day, Lewis & Clark had made 
their camp. They had been pulling steadily down stream 
since daylight, and were tired. The sun was still an 
hour high, but they had yet to kill»some meat of some 
kind for their evening meal, before making camp. Beach- 
ing the skiff just below the timber, they climbed the 
bank, and saw a variety of game, buffalo, elk, and_ deer, 
grazing here and there in the open sage brush flat. But 
much nearer to them than any of these was a huge 
grizzly, just shambling into the woods. 

“That’s the fellow we want,” said Clark. “He'll fur- 
nish us a plenty of good fat. Some slices of it skewered 
onto a good big piece of broiling meat will give it just 
the right medicine.” ‘ 

Both Neubert and Carson objected to having anything 
to do with the bear. But Clark insisted: “I’ll trail him 
up myself,” he said. “You fellows post yourselves just 
back of the timber, and if I fail to kill him he is bound 
to come out and give you a fair chance at him.” 

Accordingly, Neubert and Carson went .part way up 
themselves on the 
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of the long and narrow bottoms. All three of the men 
were armed with Hawkins rifles, muzzleloaders, of 
course, but the most serviceable and accurate weapon 
of those days, carrying thirty balls to the pound. 

Clark waited until his comrades had stationed them- 
selves on the hill, and then entered the timber, following 
the bear along a narrow game trail which penetrated a 
dense undergrowth of willows and tall rose bushes. The 
animal had been leisurely sauntering along the path, 
sniffing and pausing here and there to tentatively tear up 
a pawful or two of old leaves and earth, or to roll over 
a decaying log. The hunter soon sighted him, standing 
in the trail about twenty yards away, and hastily fired at 
him. The ball pierced the animal’s lungs, too far back 
and too high to affect the heart, and the next moment, 
with a terrible roar, the great beast came bounding to- 
wards him. Clark raised his rifle and struck a furious 
blow at his assailant, but the bear dextrously caught it 
on his paw and sent it whirling to one side. Then, 
before the man could draw his knife, the animal struck 
him a mighty blow on top of the head, and he fell in the 
trail unconscious. 

After they heard the shot, and the bear’s angry roar, 
Neubert and Carson waited and watched for several 
moments in silence, and then they saw the animal come 
slowly out of the timber, blood dripping from his mouth 
and nostrils. He was quite close, and when he turned 
broadside to them, they fired simultaneously and had the 
satisfaction of seeing him drop in his tracks. One of 
their balls had broken his neck. They shouted for Clark. 
“Come on,” they cried, “we’ve got him.” 

There was no answer. Z 

Again and again they called, fruitlessly, and then they 
went in search of him. In a few moments they found 
him where he had been stricken down; he was still un- 
conscious, his hair and head were covered with fast clot- 
ting blood; they felt of his pulse, and found that it still 
beat with some little force. 

Right there they built a fire and brought their bedding, 
and having made Clark as comfortable as possible, one 
of them went out and cut some meat and fat from the 
carcass of the bear. They broiled the steaks, and brewed 
some tea, and ate their evening meal. But still Clark 
never stirred. They washed his face with cold water 
again and again, but even that did not arouse him. The 
clotted mass of blood and hair on his head they did not 
touch, for they feared, and rightly, that the skull was 
broken, and they had no faith that their clumsy fingers 
could repair the damage. Midnight came and the full 
moon rose above the horizon. Even with the light it 
afforded there was danger in resuming their journey, for 
in many places the channel was in the dark shadows of 
timber and high cut banks, where the treacherous 
sawyers were thickly strewn. To run into one of them 
meant a stove in boat, or at least an upset. Yet they 
felt they must start and get their companion to Fort 
Union as soon as possible. They made a soft couch of 
their bedding on the bottom of the skiff, laid Clark 
upon it, and pulled out into the stream for their desti- 
nation, still two hundred and fifty miles to the east. 

On the next day, when only forty or fifty miles from 
the Fort, they met an exploring expedition, with which 
was a skilled surgeon. He examined Clark, who was 
still unconscious, and offered to return to Fort Union 
and do what he could in the case, an offer which Neu- 
bert and Carson only too gladly accepted. What a re- 
markable circumstance that was, that the only surgeon 
within a radius of a thousand miles or more, should 
appear at the very moment his services were so urgently 
needed. Arrived at the Fort, a careful examination re- 
vealed the fact that Clark’s skull was badly fractured, 
a three-cornered piece being sunk in and pressing on the 
brain. The surgeon understood his business, however, 
and skilfully trephined the fracture, and the patient in a 
short time fully recovered from the injury. Clark’s won- 
derfully strong constitution had helped him through 
what would have been certain death to the average man. 

In 1872, Louis Meyer—known to all old time Mon- 
tenans as “Dutch Louis”—had a woodyard on the op- 
posite side of the river, and just below this point, which 
may be truthfully called Grizzly Bear Bottom. Louis had 
several men in his employ and was engaged in furnish- 
ing cordwood for the steamboats which plied up and 
down the river between St. Louis and Fort Benton. His 
shack and stables were at the upper end of a very large 
patch of cottonwoods some two miles in length, and 
more than half a mile in width. Here was a favorite 
resort for the game which frequented the woods, and 
even to-day one would have to travel far to find a placé 
where white tail deer are more plentiful. It is an ideal 
shelter for these wary and fleet footed animals, in places 
quite open, and in other parts supporting almost im- 
penetrable thickets of willows and rose brush. 

In those times, and even as late as the early eighties, 
the “woodhawks” never went to their work unarmed, for 
skulking war parties of Indians from various tribes were 
abroad. Many a nameless grave in many a bottom along 
the upper Missouri, holds the remains of some forgotten 
wer chopper; shot down by ball or arrow, while at his 
wor 

One Sunday morning the men rose late. Louis had 
prepared breakfast. There was a bountiful supply of 
plain food, baked beans, sour dough bread, coffee, and 
stewed dried apples, but no meat. “Some bob cats, or 
maype a mount’in lions,” said Louis, “hass schwiped our 
meats what wass hangin’ oud sides. Prewer”’—to one of 
the men—“you are the pest shod, so you will dake your 
gun and go kill somedings.” 

Brewer finished his breakfast, smoked a pipe or two, 
and then picking up his rifle started down into the tim- 
ber. It was in the latter part of November, and there 
was some snow on the ground. The timber was fairly 
alive with white tail deer, and there were always more 
or less elk to be found in it. But the morning passed 
without a shot being heard by the men at the shack. 
By mid afternoon they became uneasy. Something, they 
were sure, had happened to the hunter. He had had time 
to kill a dozen deer, and should have been back long be- 
fore noon. About four o’clock they set out to Icok for 
him, following his trail, which was plainly to be seen in 
the new fallen snow. About a mile from the shack 
they found him, or rather his body, lying in a narrow 

e trail walled in by a dense growth of underbrush. 

He was frightfully mangled and torn, his face bitten be- 
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yond recognizance, the ribs on his left side torn out, 
exposing his heart: The tracks of a grizzly around about 
revealed thé story. The animal had been lying in wait 
beside the trail for something to come along that could 
furnish it a meal. And it had pounced upon Brewer so 
suddenly that he had not been able to fire a shot. The 
gun lay near him, a cartridge still in the chamber. 

There are still some grizzlies to be found on the upper 
Missouri, a few at Grand Island, an occasional one about 
the mouth of the Musselshell, but more in the vicinity of 
Round Butte than anywhere else. There is one old 
fellow especially in this latter locality, which the most 
successful of bear hunters would be proud to add to his 
string of trophies. His tracks, carefully measured in the 
damp earth along the river shore are: hind feet, 12% 
inches long, 7 inches wide; width of front feet, 8%4 
inches. And he must be of great weight, for in places 
where he has sunk all of a foot in crossing a muddy 
bar, men have left but a slight impression of their foot- 
steps. This bear confines himself to certain well known 
localities, and seems to make the complete round of them 
about once in two weeks. From the heads of Hell, and 
Snow, or Paradise creeks, which lie side by side, a nar- 
row ridge dividing them, he comes down into the lower 
end of the Snow creek bottom, travels up the two mile 
stretch of timber, and crosses the Missouri about eight 
hundred yards east of the mouth of Snow creek. Thence 
he works through the piece of timber where Dutch Louis 
once lived, and then out to the north among the pine- 
clad coulies and hills for eight or ten miles, swinging 
back to recross the Missouri in the same place and work 
his way up Snow creek. 

Mr. John Darnell has a ranch just above the Grizzly 
Bear Bottom; Mr. James Hall a place at the mouth of 
Snow creek. Neither of these gentlemen care for shoot- 
ing, yet they have spent no little time in trying to find 
this bear, for the old fellow seems to consider their herds 
as his own. Last spring they found the remains of a 
cow, a calf, two two year old steers, and two colts 
which he bad killed; and more of their live stock is 
missing. But so far as known, no man has ever set eyes 
on this cunning animal. He, as well as most of his 
kin, seems to have learned in late years that man is 
something to be feared. He travels about only at night, 
in the daytime concealing himself in some dense thicket. 
Following his trail with the utmost caution, the hunter 
finally hears a “woof-woof-woof,’ and a_ tremendous 
cracking and breaking of dry twigs and limbs ahead 
where the tops of the willows are madly shaking, and 
then he comes to the place where the game had lain; 
by that time the bear is far away, seeking another retired 
place for his interrupted siesta. 

This much the writer has been able to glean of the 
affairs of bears and men near the Round Butte during 
the past one hundred years. I would that we could 
know all that has transpired there since 1804. The 
stories of hunters and hunted, of the strifes of red men 
and white, would make interesting reading. 

Montana. 





“Bad Men.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In describing the execution and writing the history 
of Tom Horn, who was hanged at Laramie, Wyoming, 
last week, all the newspapers headed the articles as, 
“A Bad Man.” 

In Texas Tom Horn wouldn’t be considered as a bad 
man. He was an assassin. Every man he killed was 
shot from ambush or in a fight of several where the 
firing was promiscuous rather than concentrated. 
Under fire in promiscuous firing does not betoken that 
lierve or courage to win the title of “bad man,” as 
that term is applied where it originated, in Texas. He 
was hanged for killing a boy thirteen years old. These 
— not the “spurs” of a bad man, as we Texans know 
them. 

I lived in Texas, and I have seen and personally 
knew some of her “bad men’—men who earned this 
title from acts of courage in personal encounters, 
where to fight was a virtue, to fall a misfortune. The 
encomiums on the fallen, for his bravery, were as many 
as for the victor. 

Dr. George A. Ferris, who lived in Richmond, Texas, 
once said that the grand juries of other States made 
Texas. Meaning that under indictment they went to 
Texas to escape trial. 

Dr. Ferris was a distinguished physician and one of 
the most courteous gentlemen of the old school. He 
loved a “thoroughbred” and knew more about a race 
horse than anyone I ever knew. A thoroughbred to 
him was a horse of endurance and bottom. 

There were at that time (twenty years ago) few mile 
tracks in Texas. In every county there was a fast 
quarter horse, and there was rivalry between the coun- 
ties as to which had the fastest. 

In a quarter race lightness of the jockeys didn’t count. 
Everything was in the start with two evenly matched 
horses. To get the advantage a great deal of bicker- 
ing would ensue, and it generally ended in a fight with 
one or more wounded or killed, 

Dr. Ferris had a contempt for a quarter race—which 
depended upon the start and not in the ending. He 
said there were two things needed on a quarter race 
track—a_six-shooter and a surgeon—and he was right. 

Ben Thompson, of Austin, Texas, killed seventeen 
men, and every one went down with his eyes to the 
front and a pistol in his hand. In Texas parlance, he 
gave them a fair shake. Thompson boasted that he 
never killed a “gentleman” in his life. Thompson’s 
killing was done with a pistol on the street, and over 

half the men he killed was caused from an insult thirty 
or forty minutes prior to the shooting. There was 
nothing of the ruffian about Thompson. He was al- 
ways the best dressed man in town; in fact, inclined to 
be “dudish.” I never saw him without his hands en- 
cased in kid gloves. There was no pistol or belt visible 
on him. His pistol was carried in front inside his 
trousers about where the right strap of the suspender 
button connects with the trousers, and the handle was 
underneath his vest. At twenty yards with a ball from 
his pistol he could drive a ten-penny nail into a plank 
as good as.a carpenter with a hammer, 
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In a moment of danger he never tried to get where 
the other fellow couldn’t hit him, but his impulse was 
to. shoot, without one thought for himself; and shoot 
he did, and straight to the mark. He died with his 
boots on, and a dozen bullets, from as many pistols; in 
his body, without ever knowing who killed him. Ben 
Thompson, at one time, was marshal of Austin, Texas. 
His presence alone did more to deter lawlessness than 
forty policemen or rangers. 

I saw the fight in Houston, Texas, between Mat 
Woodlief (another bad man) and Alexander Erickson. 
Erickson was marshal, and as the cowboys say, would 
fight a circular saw cutting both ways, after it had 
started. 

Without particularizing, they met on the street and 
commenced shooting. Both men fell wounded. On the 
ground they emptied at each other every ball in their 
pistols and then crawled toward one another, still snap- 
ping the empty pistol, unconscious of the fact that their 
pistols were empty. Woodlief didn’t know what fear 
was. This absence of fear cost him his life. 

Alexander Erickson was the bravest man I ever saw. 
He was a small man. He arrested criminals and des- 
peradoes without even a pocket knife in his hand. The 
consciousness of some one hurting him was entirely 
foreign to his nature. As an officer he carried a pis- 
tol, not as an intimidator, but as an “executioner.” 

Well might the motto on his pistol have been: Do 
not draw me without reason, nor shield me without 
honor—and he didn’t. 

Within my time in Texas (and I am not an old man, 
either) two stage coaches containing about twenty- 
three passengers were stopped, and all the valuables of 
the passengers taken by one man. The robber made 
them all stand in a row and “hand over.” The route 
was only traveled by one coach, but on account of the 
large number of passengers an additional coach was 
put on that day. The robber stopped the first coach 
and made the passengers get out. When the passen- 
gers in the first coach were lined up, the second coach 
made its appearance. He made them get out and then 
told them he didn’t expect two coaches. That was 
nerve. A Jew insisted on retaining enough of his 
money to get his dinner. The robber took all and then 
gave him back fifty cents, and the Jew got into an 
argument with him as to the amount being sufficient 
to get a meal. That was cheek. The robber went off 
with all the money of the twenty-three passengers, and 
yet there were many brave men in that caravan, but 
discretion was the better part of valor. The robber 
had two pistols out and ready. A shot from one of 
the twenty-three would have caused the robber to 
shoot and several would have been killed. That’s the 
way they looked at it. A Thompson, Erickson or 
Woodlief would not have hesitated. Discretion was the 
last thing either of them would have thought of. It 
never would have occurred to them that somebody was 
going to be hurt. 

A fight occurred in Richmond, Texas, between two 
political factions. Tom Smith, deputy sheriff, with ten 
men shooting at him, stood beside the sheriff and fired 
every ball in his gun, then he stepped over and pulled 

from under the sheriff, who had been killed, his gun, 
and emptied the remaining shells. He didn’t get be- 
hind anything, and he was so composed that when his 
chief fell, although he (Smith) had been shooting, he 
had kept a record and knew there were several remain- 
ing shells in the sheriff's gun, and thus he picked it up 
soon as his was emptied. That was a brave man. 

Tom Horn wasn’t a brave man. If he had been he 
would be living to-day. He was hanged for killing a 
thirteen-year-old boy. 

That’s not the courage that brought forth the name 
of “bad man” in Texas. It’s made of sterner stuff. 

Tom GILcHRIST. 


Ransacker Commentaries. 


_Suasta Mountains, California, Nov. 22.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: After some days of gloomy weather 
censisting chiefly of wind and rain, making wet woods, 
Gripping pines and roaring streams my environment, the 
sun is out for a while this morning. 

I feel so genial upon these accounts, and after just 
going over the Forest AND StrEAM of 14th inst., that I 
cannot refrain from complimenting you upon that par- 
ticular issue. It is as fat, sleek, graceful, in make up as 
some of the trim bucks I have sometimes subscribed for 
in these mountains. 

The discussions that often inevitably come up are not 
least among the good things furnished in these columns. 
But well may he exclaim, “Ay de mi, Alhama!” who 
swerves too far from direct, intelligent expression of any- 
thing of moment concerning the things within its realm! 
I had rather be a dog and bay the moon than such a 
sportsman. 

That is a most trim little essay of J. P. T.’s upon the 
subject of tipping. His sentiments are well worthy of 
note in the practical and morally correct tablets of all 
gentlemen. The custom of tipping, as well as the vice of 
receiving these precarious bribes, is neither commendable 
nor honorable. It is a custom more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. It is peculiarly un-Ameri- 
can in origin, but it has become a vice of such universal 
influence as to threaten all civil institutions. Let us all, 
as worthy sportsmen, smash that target at every snap- 
shot we get. 

Hurrah for the Red Gods, blackened timber and smoky 
eT i etc., with the raw, jim-dangled saw-log at the 
en 

The question, Can Fish Count? over the observations 
of Basil Field, is not to be answered offhand, if at all. 
Ir. my domain, all last summer I was interested in watch- 
ing a trout whenever I crossed a foot-bridge over a little 
stream near my door. A trout of about ten inches in 
length had his home in a shallow ripple just below the 
bridge, almost under it. There is a flat stone in the 
water, about a foot in diameter that has a shell of quartz 
rock upon it, making it look as white as paper under the 
few inches of clear water. Over this stone the fish might 
nearly always be seen if I approached carefully. He made 
it his lair, or home, for at least four months, and I do 
not believe I ever saw him twenty feet from it either up 
or down stream. 
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1 fréequehtly tossed him worms, grasshoppers or morsels 
of other foot, and he leatned to do antics for these in- 
ducements, of tips, quite as readily as some of the crea- 
tures higher in the scalé of animal intelligen¢e. He did 
not shy after I liad established my tipnotic influence over 
him, unless I kept hini dancing too long. I found, How- 
ever, that if two or mofe persons stepped upon the bridge 
the fish promptly vanished to one of his —e places 
under the banks of the bridge. Whether or not he could 
count is questionable. Two or three objects upon the 
bridge looked different to him than one, and he did not 
reconcile that difference with the object recognized by 
him as a tipper. It is my opinion that animals do not 
count. I do not believe they reason by any such 
mathematical process as men have schooled themselves 
into using. I would rather believe they act upon intelli- 
gence, conveyed by the eye to the impulsive or instinctive 
inystery that prompts or inspires motion. Two or three 
men must look more strange and formidable to such crea- 
tures than one; it is certain that all creatures with ap- 
preciable intelligence distinguish degrees of magnitude 
and form, for this is one of their most essential natural 
attributes for their preservation. Even man would not 
lave to count to act upon the impression conveyed by his 
cyes that two, or a number of enemies are more bulky 
and formidable than one. He would fear a regiment 
more than an advance guard. Without other knowledge 
te guide him he would fear a cow more than he would a 
wolf or smaller creature. What is it to count anyhow? 
Men have doubted as to whether iwo and two were more 
than three. RANSACKER. 


Have I Remembered? 


THE closing scenes of a Christmas eve at home serve 
to awaken to the broader mind the responsibilities that 
we owe to the position in life in which we find ourselves. 

As principals in these scenes we must become aware in 
reflective moments of duties left undone, as well as those 
done. 
indulgence need not apply, because he should have thai 
something within him that causes him to remember heme 
circles that are less blessed in this world’s goods than his 
own. 

As applied to many sportsmen, Christmas eve at home 
is an indulgence in the pleasure that he naturally brings 
to others; it is to him the spring on the sunny mountain 
side, where he stops in happy contentment, where he 
drinks to his heart’s content from the cup of cheer and 
happiness. 

The Christmas shopping has been done and the pur- 
chases made, a pleasure that was only hampered by the 
perplexity as to what should be bought, not what would 
it cost. A problem of plenty, a pleasant self-indulgence, 
making our little world of happiness full and complete. 

The fall shooting in the north woods and in the moun- 
tains is over. The guns have been cleaned and put aside, 
but not put away; we only wait for the Christmas dinner 
at home; and then a furthering of our pleasures afield in 
the South. 

The last good-night has been said, the small footfalls 
over head have ceased; buried under the down quilts in 
dreaming silence repose those we love, while the happy 
mother bends over them, drinking happiness from their 
warm cheeks. 

The fire in the grate has burned low, as though old 
and lonesome after so busy an evening; a cold pipe is 
seen on a near-by table, and the master in this house 
stretches and yawns and declares to himself that ’tis time 
to go to bed—when Donald comes in—Donald the hero 
oi the field, the pet of the house, Donald, dear old 
Donald—he goes to his master and lays that knowing 
head on his knee and wistfully looks up into that master’s 
face. The cold pipe is taken up and filled and lighted, 
while the smoker places his hand on the dog’s head and 
says: “Ah, pup, we are alone at last, and now we can 
talk it over. How you carry me back, back to those 
days when the mountain side was carpeted with rustling 
leaves all yellow and red and dying; to the sunny swale 
and the brook where we lunched; to the frosty mornings 
when you shivered between my knees in your anxiety to 
bolt from the wagon and hunt before it was time, to our 
return at night, when you were footsore and were glad to 
come to heel; to the evenings when you lay by the wood- 
box and growled at the bare-footed boys as they clus- 
tered around the cook-stove to warm their little blue 
legs. Ah, pup, those were great days.” 

It is Christmas eve, too; on that bleak mountain side 
the cold mantle of winter has fallen there, too. On a 
small plateau at the base of the mountain is a little cot- 
tage which at certain seasons of the year we love to visit. 
It is the home of Henry—Henry our guide, Henry our 
friend. In the north window of the house a pane of 
glass is missing (boys, just real boys, live there); and 
in lieu of a pane of glass a piece of old cloth, part of a 
discarded hunting coat stuffed with straw, protrudes. 
Around it the snow has drifted in and melted on the 
bare floor. 

The two lean cows have been milked, the oxen have 
been fed and supper eaten; the wood-box has been filled, 
and the outer garments of many patches and colors are 
hung on the nails back of the stove. Red mits are un- 
slung from the shoulders of the red-faced boys, and with 
the home-made caps with ear-warmers of different tex- 
tures, are thrown in the corner. Baby has fallen asleep 
in the tired mother’s lap; Elmer dozes across a chair; 
John lies curled up back of the stove; Arthur leans on the 
table, poring over a six-weeks’-old weekly, while Clara 
sleeps on the home-made settee under an oat sack. And 
this, too, is Christmas eve—the calendar says so. 

However, to the close observer there could be seen 
lurking in those sleepy eyes a substantial expectancy, 
which grows more intense as Henry’s heavy boots are 
heard thumping on the frozen ground without. Nor 
could anyone question the degree of genuine gladness felt 
by that little flock as they greet the father after his three- 
mile trudge across the mountain from the village in the 
valley. It is with strong pride the father drops from his 


shoulders the burden he carries, and from it brings to . 


view three pairs of stout cowhide boots with brass toes 
and red tops, ten yards of twenty-cent plaid goods, a 
bright red warm hood for Clara, a pink outing flannel 
dress for baby, and a brown sugar bag full of menagerie 
candy toys for all. 





To the one of broader mind, the sin of over self- - 
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And tow again the patter of footfalls cease otf the 
bare. floof above; sticky hats and faces repose in 
healthy slumber beneath the patch-work quilts, while 
the ape tucks them iti and kisses each oné good-night. 

The candle grows shotter and the light sputters in its 
own substanée as Henry pulls off his boots and plans 
fresh inroads on his buékwheat bin to pay fof his merry 
Christmas. 

“But ah, pup, what a time we had on our last trip 
after grouse. Henry, dear old Henry, what an excellent 
guide he is. But we go south next week, and there, too, 
we will have a great time. Drop, Donald. Drop, boy, 
and go to sleep. What fine strapping children Hen 
has. I wonder if my boys will be so strong and rugged. 
And this is Christmas eve—have I sumenated them?” 

When we know what a box filled with a few dollars’ 
worth of genuine Christmas toys will do; when we re- 
alize the hearts it will make glad; when we see at what 
little cost, indeed, happiness can be bought, isn’t it a 
wonder the market is not cornered? And how easy to 
escape the question, “Have I remembered?” 

THOMAS ELMER BATTEN. 


Who are these Red Gods that Call? 


Our forsworn heritage, gods of our fathers, gods of 
our race. Gods of that race that from the childhood 
of the world has fought on and won, ever opposing an 
invincible front to ruder barbarism, never beaten but 





_ by its own kind; leaving through the ages the high 


points of its supremacy in the intellectual peak of the 
Hindu dialectic, the art of the Hellene, the mailed em- 
pire of the Roman; the race that spanned half a world 
while it was yet no more than wandering tribes, that 
took a new start and has spanned a world complete; 
the Indo-Germanic race, the Indo-European race—less 
of a mouthful of words, the Aryan race—in short, our 
own. And while this race of ours was in its cradle 
of mystery, when men were young and gods were new, 
our forbears called their gods “the red ones”; and it 
answered all their needs, whether of description or of 
devotion. 

A parenthesis—and the implication of a syllogism, 
for such as prefer their logic formal. “And God said, 
‘Let us make man in our image,’”’ and he made him 
and called him Adam, the red. Now, it is not far to 
reason back that the god which Abram took with him 
from Ur of the Chaldees was a red god. 

Red were the gods when our ancestors lived afield 
and were in fearless fellowship with the gods that 
people every stream in every forest. Red the gods re- 
mained while the proto-Aryans swept out from their 
cradle and peopled the world. Red were the gods who 
looked down upon the building of Kapilavastu, that 
first great city that has proved the type of other great 
cities, even of our own, in which men forget the good 
gods and go, maybe, color blind, and fiercely query, 
Who is this man, that he should call the gods red? 

Not even a poet may fairly be judged away from his 
own horizon. Stop a moment and think what was Mr. 
Kipling’s horizon in his childhood when he was pocket- 
ing those facts of boyhood vision which become the 
images and the fancy of maturer thought. His early 
life was spent in India, where our kinsfolk think no 
shame to have before their view artistic conceptions of 
the gods they still believe in. And those gods are red 
to-day, red by long tradition of the past. 





One need but open anywhere the sacred books of our 
share of the East to catch the gleam of the color. Far 
in the backward of the ages, when the gods were princi- 
ples plain to the people of the forest, long before they 
had been debased into anthropomorphs or zoomorphs, 
the early Aryan saw his gods red and called them so. 
In the earliest Rig Veda the color shines out. There is 
Dyaus, the open sky, the Zeus of the Olympian pan- 
theon, the Jupiter of the Capitolium (yet with a sport 
of philologic atavism even so sophisticated a citizen as 
Horace writes, sub Jove frigido—“under the chill and 
open sky’—and last of all the Tuisco of the northern 
peoples, this latter being a point yet held a problem. 
Through all these ages runs the influence of the red 
Dyaus, the first god of forest folk, the arch of the 
sky. Nor is this the only red god of our early race. 
The Rig Vedas glow with them. There are, for an 
instance, the Maruts; red gods are they, and sons of a 
red god, too, for their father is Rudra. Rudra must 
have been the reddest god of all, for his name means 
“the red” in the earliest Sanskrit. And so deeply is the 
color dyed into the skeleton of that word root that no 
time has sufficed to pale it, and Rudra of the primeval 
Sanskrit is no more ruddy than its descendant “red” 
of which there are those who would question its appli- 
cation to gods, when here we trace the word back to a 
god that was red because he was a god, a god because 
he was red. Of the sons of Dyaus, the Acvins, in the 
Vedas, one was dark, but the other was red. The 
earliest worshipped aspect of the sun, the red ball in 
the sky, was called Surya, the red one, and that has 
passed along the ages to be the Helios of the Greek 
and the Sol of the Latin, and with either hand to fill 
our English speech with the redness of this god. One 
might heap particular on particular in a very sorites of 
red proof. But it is not needed and would be no more 
than curious, for there is an elemental abstract in the 
same ‘early Rig Veda. All the gods, whether the sac- 
red hymn specifies that they are red or leaves that point 
of hue unstated, all are grouped under the common 
name, the Devas, and the Devas themselves are noth- 
ing less than the red ones, the shining ones. We have 
gone astray after many strange gods, but at least we 
try to assure ourselves that they are not strange, but 
Devas after all, whenever we use the words “deity,” 
“divine” or “theology.” 





So, it is no wonder that Mr. Kipling says that red 
are the gods that call the young men; the rather were 
the wonder if he were to call the gods other. And not 
the poet alone with his monosyllable “red” that has had 
its due effect upon so many great bulls of Bashan. 
Who is there will not quite as clearly render the red- 
ness to the red gods? ere may be other tongues of 
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men in which the gods are not red, but out speech 
glows with the color of our forefathers’ gods, the red 
ories, e canriot avoid the aS¢riptiori and the fed 
Credd. Every timie we bend to inhale the sweet odor 
of the heliotrope, every time the reverent hand is lifted 
over bowed heads to invoke thé divine blessing, every 
time we look at the dial for the solar time, in these 
words and in scores of others we also say “the gods 
are red,” and we carinot say other. 
Witriam CHuRcHILi.. 





A Camp-Fire on Fifth Avenue. 


A camper’s freedom from restraint, 

A hunter’s plain and simple fare; 
Good-feilowship our patron saint, 

And when we meet—‘“begone, dull care!” 


Tuis small word picture is delightfully descriptive, 
and illustrates in nice detail the “total abandon” en- 
joyed by the Camp-fire Club of America and their 
guests Saturday evening, Dec. 5, at the Aldine Club 
rooms, Fifth avenue, New York. 

The fire was lighted promptly at 6:30, each fellow 
trying to outdo the other in gathering uninflammable 
material. From the remotest parts of Alaska, from 
the Sierra Madre mountains, the interior of Mexico, 
from Montana and Colorado, from Nova Scotia. New 
Brunswick and Ontario; in fact from everywhere where 
the footprints of civilized man is less seen, were con- 
tributed many bits of unwritten history of wide ex- 
periences, until geography so minimized itself that the 
smell of burning spruce of Alaska, the pine knots of the 
Sierras, the canyon scrub of Mexico, the dried grass 
of the plains, the cottonwood of Montana, the jack 
pines of Michigan, the birch bark of Canada, seemed 
to mingle and blend, furnishing an aroma of wood 
scents to gladden all hearts and make every one of the 
campers next door neighbors. 

Never was “begone, dull care,” more delightfully ex- 
emplified than in Mr. Coffin, the toastmaster of the 
evening. He was like a child with a new toy that 
wouldn’t “stay put.” 


The guest of the evening was Mr. Alfred H. Brooks, 
of the United States Geological Survey. Mr. Brooks’ 
description of his exploration into the interior of 
Alaska, including in his remarks his attack on Mt. 
McKinley, contained many interesting details of that 
vast region of the northwest—of the hardships suffered 
by both man and beast during his 800 miles’ journey 
by pack train. An added feature of Mr. Brooks’ ad- 
dress was his wonderful collections of photographs 
taken on the journey; the photographs were passed 
around the tables during his talk, a map of the United 
States was shown on the wall back of the president’s 
chair, with a map of Alaska in dark coloring in the 
center, thus showing. by comparison the tremendous 
area of square miles contained in Alaska—on the south- 
ern boundary it reached from Savannah to Los Ange- 
les, and from Ohio to Iowa in the center, and covered 
nearly the whole country from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The other speakers were President William T. Horr- 
aday, whose opening address was a delight to all present. 
Mr. Hornaday spoke of the splendid lot of talent to he 
heard from during the evening, and then introduced Mr. 
Coffin as toastmaster of the evening, and it is needless to 
say that the selection was a particularly good one. 

In introducing Mr. Beard, Mr. Coffin made the remark 
that all who knew Mr. Beard loved him; after Mr. Beard 
finished his delightful talk, interspersed with very clever 
stories, those who had not known him before were ready 
to yield up their affection there and then. 

Captain Merrill, of the United States Navy, entertained 
the campers with a charming bit of naval history, as weil 
as with some of his own interesting experiences. 

Mr. Charles Sheldon, who has spent a great many years 
in the interior of Mexico, gave a geographical descrip- 
tion of that interesting country, which was new to many 
present, and his description of the game throughout Old 
Mexicc, the different kinds and how they are hunted, 
excited very keen interest. 

Mr. J. H. Seymour is evidently never at a loss to tell 
not only one interesting story, but a series of them; it 
was made manifest that with Mr. Seymour each expe- 
ricnce not only entertains at the time, but brings to the 
surface reminiscent thoughts, which delight all who are 
so fortunate as to be among his listeners. 

Mr. Ezra H. Fitch gave a delightful account of his re- 
cent canoe trip of over six hundred miles into the interior 
cf the Dominion of Canada, telling of the game seen 
there, conditions for hunting it and a very interesting 
history of the Hudson Bay Company from the time of the 
granting of its charter by Charles II., to the present day; 
and while surprises are to a great degree lost among 
such men as the members of the Camp-Fire Club of 
America, a great many were surprised to learn of the 
vast amount of territory controlled by this company; Mr. 
Fitch averred that it covers a greater area of square 
miles than the United States. 

The next to respond to the chair was Mr. Thomas 
Elmer Batten, of Forest AND StreAM. Mr. Charles H. 
Townsend was happily left as the last speaker of the 
evening; evidently Mr. Coffin served him up as the pic 
to the meal; his dialect stories were exceedingly clever 
and well done. Mr. Townsend is one of the new mem- 
bers of the Camp-Fire Club, and judging from the ap- 
plause he received it was very apparent that he is a 
valuable acquisition for all time to come at these delight- 
ful dinners. 


The members present were: A. A. Anderson, L. O. 
Armstrong, Daniel Beard, W. H. Boardman. Prof. M. 
T. Bogert, Geo. Wm. Burleigh, H. L. Cadmus, F. A. 
Coffin, Wm. Edw. Coffin, Dr. C. C. Curtis, E. W. Dem- 
ing, W. C. Demorest, J. A. Dimock, A. W. Dimock, 
W. H. Drake, Dr. R. W. Eastman, J. S. Emans, Paul 
Farnum, E. H. Fitch, F. L. Gamage, Prof. Wm. T. 
Hornaday, E. H. Hotchkiss, Geo. L. Hubbell, L. C. 
Ivory, Dr. R. T. MacDougal, A. G. Millbank, A. J. 
Millbank, Dr. R. T. Morris, Dr. J. J. Noll, Lynde Pal- 
mer, Carl Pickhardt, Dr. E. H. Raymond, E. H. Ray- 


.mond, Jr., Arthur F. Rice, E. B. Rogers, G. T. Rogers, 


Carl Rungius, Frank Seaman, Edmund Seymour, J 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


H. Seytiour, Charles Sheldon, O. J. Stephens, C. H. 
ieee: H. H. Todd, C. H. Townsend, Dr. D. ; 
Tuthill, Dr. T. K. Tuthill, Dr. H. Vreeland, H, C. 
Walsh, H. D. Whitfield, Arthur D. Williams, J. Dun- 
bar Wright. 3 

The guests were: John Stewart Tanner, Prof. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, L. S. Quackenbush, Giraud F. 
Thompson, W. W. Niles, Dr. E. G. Tuttle, Wm. Town- 
send Colbron, Chas. Snow Kellogg, Geo. A. H. 
Churchill, Jas. Boyd Weir, Geo. MacDonald, H. M. 
Shearer, Juan Gavama, Henry S. Clarke, Royal E. 
Moss, Dr. J. C. Schminke, Randolph Walker, Chas. 
D. Marvin, Basil W. Rowe, A. B. Hudson, Jas. G. 
Campbell, Theo. Marache, J. E. Nichols, F. M. Van 
Horn, Geo. Hodges, Geo. T. Wilson, Tristram R. Cof- 
fin, Ralston R. Coffin, R. A. Franks, Chas. A. Reed, 
Wm. Schickel, Dr. Caille, Rev. Arthur Jamieson, Com. 
Henry Merrill, R. A. Gunn, T. E. Batten, H. de Lisser, 
Mr. Farnum, L. S. Darling. 

A telegram of regrets was read from Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, requesting those present to add to 
the camp-fire one pine knot for him. teh. B. 





Glatuyal History. 


——— 


The Night Hawk in Town. 


New York.—Editor Forest and Stream: Your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Flint, in the issue of Nov. 21, desired 
observations on the night hawk (Chordeiles virginianus) 
in this city. I have often, on quiet summer evenings, 
seen these birds wheeling and diving after insects, but 
have never noticed them, particularly, near any of the 
city parks. Last summer I observed at least ten or a 
dozen almost directly over the corner of Barclay and 
Church streets. They were apparently after a swarm of 
gnats, and made considerable noise. The call, to my 
mind, sounds more like “Beezzt” than like “Go-walk”— 
there is certainly the “burr” in it, almost like the note of 
a cicada. Friends have sometimes pointed them out as 
swallows, but I have always corrected them by the un- 
failing mark—the wide, white bar across each wing. I 
have never heard them called “bull-bats” this side of 
Maryland or Virginia. I have no knowledge regarding 
their nesting habits. It would be interesting to know if 
they actually nest on the tops of our sky-scrapers, but I 
would incline more to the belief that they nest in the 
parks, or other wooded places. J. K. Hann. 


{Night hawks are quite abundant in this city during 
the summer, and we have more than once seen what we 
believed to be a young bird flying through one of the 
down-town streets in the middle of the day, pursued by 
a crowd of street boys. The night hawk has been known 
to deposit its eggs on roofs of buildings in large cities 
and towns, and no doubt does so in New York. In Vol. 
VI. of Forest AND STREAM, page 318, it was reported as 
breeding on flat roofs of houses at Montreal, Can. It 
does not commonly nest in wooded places, but rather in 
open barren spots; thus we have commonly found their 
eggs lying on the bare rock in mountain pasture lands, on 
the bare sand on sand bars of rivers, and (probably C. v. 
henryi) on the disintegrated granite of high mountain 
plateaus in Wyoming. In none of these cases was there 


any nest, or any apparent sheltér or protection for the 
young. } 








New York, Nov. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Probably the night hawks in the vicinity of that aristo- 
cratic section, Central Park West, this city, are more 
given to song than their more modest brethren on the 
south side of the Park and the lower meadow, but, all 
the same, I have failed to observe that characteristic long 
sweep downward in their flight and the accompanying 
note that I lately tried to describe as “Go-walk,’ and 
thereby aroused the artistic criticism of Mr. Perkins. 
Up in the Adirondacks and over farm lands and pastures 
throughout the State this startling sound is often an ob- 
ject of wonder, and people are curious to learn whence it 
proceeds. The birds flying over the park may make this 
note, but from more than fifty observations taken in June 
and July lasting through several years I have never 
heard it, although my hearing is good. My observations 
have been principally confined to night hawks flying over 
the thickly settled portions of Manhattan. 

One night in June, 1900, I was at New Haven, Conn., 
near the green, and one of these birds awakened me 
several times by the explosive note. I do not see how 
“any intelligent listener’ to this wild, bold tone could 
ever disgrace it by a comparison with the dead jingle of a 
loose bass guitar string. PETER FLINT. 


Back-Trailing Horses. 


Editor Forest and Stream: | ; 

J. B. Burnham’s observations in Forest AnD STREAM 
of Nov. 14, about “scent,” reminds me that there have 
been, in past years, some warm oral discussions among 
the brotherhood of the hunting trail in the Rocky 
Mountains, concerning the wonderful ability of horses 
to follow a trail, as to whether it was done by scent, or 
just by some natural instinct. It would seem that they 
have some power other than that of scent, which en- 
ables them to follow in the exact footsteps of their 
own or that of other horses, months after the trail has 
been made. By the term “trail” I do not mean that of 
a definitely laid out and used trail, but the term as used 
here applies to any course through the mountains or 
forests which has been gone over by a horse. 

One season while trapping with a partner, we would 
sometimes operate in different localities for a time, 
each having two horses and complete outfit, and all one 
needed to know, in order to find the camp of the other 
was to know which way he had started, and once get 
the lead horse (the saddle horse) on the trail, and he 
would never fail to take the rider to the camp where 
the other horses were. In one instance my partner 
traveled over one of my old trails several weeks after 
I had passed along, and there was several inches of 
fresh snow on the ground, whereas the ground was bare 
when I had gone over it, and by giving his horse his 
head, to go where he would, it brought him out at the 


spot he wanted to go. The horse would occasionally 
stop and smell of the logs as it stepped over them, but 
surely no scent could remain for that length of time, 
yet if not, how could a horse perform such feats? I 
have frequently ridden my hunting horse for many 
miles over the rough mountains, through windfalls and 
great bodies of dense woods, then turn back, and hang 
the reins on the saddle horn, and never give a thought 
as to where I was going, and would not only come out 
at the exact spot where I started in, but would cross 
every log, go around every obstacle and pass every 
point at the exact spot as in going. No part of a 
horse’s faithfulness and service ever had the same effect 
in warranting my affection, as that of bringing me safe- 
ly and directly home or to camp, by his own good 
horse sense and instinct, especially if it be away in the 
night, when it has been so dark in the pine woods that 
I could not see his head, could see absolutely nothing, 
when it was so utterly dark as to be almost felt, when 
I would hang the reins loose and cover my head and 
face with my arms as a protection against brush, and 
after hours of such travel, come out where I wanted to 
be. Such faithfulness in our best dumb friends creates 
an affection, such as I have imagined Theodore Roose- 
velt must have had for old Manitou. 

Horses appear to differ in their power of scent, or 
at least in their instinct for direction, just as people 
do, and as I have observed, the large breeds of draft 
horses are not nearly so keen in this respect as the 
small, inferior breeds which are commonly used for 
pack and saddle animals, and which are descendants of 
the wild horses of the plains; even among the latter 
there are some which seem to have no idea of direction, 
or else have not the intelligence to go as their instinct 
would direct. It seems clear, though, after noting care- 
fully their actions, that any horse will, when left to 
himself, and away from home or camp (for any good 
camp horse comes to regard the camp as home), go in 
the direction they think is home, and it is difficult to 
guide them in any other direction after darkness be- 
gins to come on. 

Night overtook me once many miles from camp, while 
following a bear, with a very rough and heavily tim- 
bered country between me and camp, without any sort 
of trail to follow, and all strange territory to me. 
happened to be riding an old pack horse, which did not 
want to go the direction I thought camp to be. It was 
a bright moonlight night, and I was quite certain of 
my direction, but the horse was so determined on his 
way that I allowed him to go for some distance, and 
he struck out in an entirely different direction, when I 
knew by the moon that he was wrong, and steered him 
my way, but had to keep a tight rein all the time, until 
my arm ached. About ten o’clock I rode straight into 
camp, but not until he was in sight of the other horses 
did he seem to realize where he was. So, with horses, 
as with wild animals, no positive rule can be laid down 
which will govern their actions under all conditions, for 
they have individuality and are not all born with a like 


instinct. EMERSON CARNEY. 
Morcantown, W., Va. 





Note on the Labrador Duck. 


In the article on the Labrador duck in Forest ann 
StrEAM of December 5, it was not noted that the two speci- 
mens of the Labrador duck in the Charles B. Corey collec- 
tion have been in the Field Columbian Museum of 
Chicago for several years. It is understood that the 
specimen in the Gordon Plummer collection at Boston 
was sent to the museum of the Hon. Walter Rothschild, 
Trivy, England, shortly before Mr. Plummer’s death in 
1893. At all events, it went abroad; so that the number 
of known specimens of the Labrador duck in England is 
12, and the total known in America is 30. 





The Kildeer Photographs. J 


THE two charming photographs of the killdeer plover 
which were published in our issue of Dec. 5, were taken 
in Mexico by Mr. Russell Todd Cornell, a young mining 


engineer, 
Game Bag and Gan. 
ll} 
All communications intended for Forest anp Srrzam should 


always be to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 











The Game Laws in Brlef 
ig the standerd authority of fish and laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it correctly. 
See #, apeaieing pages list of some of the dealers who handle 


the 
Maine Big Game. 


Bancor, Maine, Dec. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The moose season finally closed on Monday last, and the 
shipments to and through Bangor for the forty-five days 
of the open season is reckoned at 196 moose, to which 
to secure the correct number killed must be added a list 
of those held by those taxidermists so located that the 
trophies do not reach them by way of railroads and the 
express company. This will be considerable, so that the 
list will be materially enlarged, probably by from 25 to 50 
heads, or even more. Probably there are more than this 
number really in the hands of taxidermists, and, as yet, 
unreported, but as many of the hunters took their moose 
home with them, there is liable to be a duplication in the 
record, especially as at times the same train that carried 
out the whole animal or a part of it, also took the head 
to a taxidermist, making an apparent shipment of two 
moose, where there ought really to be reckoned but one. 
Still, there have undoubtedly been more moose killed in 
Maine this year than in any previous season for a number 
of years. This can scarcely be attributed to the increased 
number of non-resident hunters, but is readily explained 
by the statement to your correspondent by a guide at the 
beginning of the season. He said that those guides who 
were without business this fall would go into the woods 
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and kill a moose for themselves, and take it to a tarket, 
determining that, someliow, they miust make sottiething 
out of their knowledge of the woods, and where the 
moose ate to be found. A careful perusal of the ship- 
ments shows that there was an unusual proportion of the 
moose shipped by residents of this State, not a few of 
whom took their moose to the Boston market for sale. 

The Commissioners of Inland Fisheries and Game have 
lately held a meeting in this city, and Chairman Carleton 
gave the daily newspapers an interview, wherein he gave 
a most optimistic review of the season’s business, and a 
complete “vindication” of the wisdom of Maine in plac- 
ing a license upon those outside of the State who want 
tc hunt big game here. It is a most. interesting inter- - 
view, and it is to be regretted that its length makes its 
reproduction here impossible. One singular feature of it 
is that the same interview, with perhaps the changing of 
one or two words to localize it, appeared in an Augusta 
morning paper, simultaneously with its publication in a 
Bangor daily. It is quite unusual for two reporters, on 
different publications, and nearly a hundred miles apart, 


to so exactly quote a person who consents to be inter- 
viewed. 


Some quotations may, however, prove interesting read- 
ing for the thousands who have been watching for the 
effects of the first year’s application of the new statute. 

“We want to be quoted as saying most emphatically 
that this law has, even in the first year of its operation, 
proved a decided success, notwithstanding the adverse 
criticism it has received. It has been claimed that there 
has been a great falling off in the number of hunters who 
have come to Maine to hunt this year, due entirely to 
this law. This is not so. We are prepared to prove that 
of legitimate, desirable sportsmen there have been about 
the usual number in the Maine woods this season. * * * 
We have received and paid over to the State Treasurer 
this year, to date, in license fees, $26,650. This is all to 
be expended in warden service for big game and game 
birds. * * * More moose have been killed this 
year than were killed last year, and of deer passing 
through Bangor there is an apparent falling off of but a 
few hundred. But it has been said that ‘more of our own 
people have hunted.’ This is no doubt true, and will con- 
tinue to be so in the future. * * But we want to 
say a word about the classes that have not come—not 
any considerable number to be sure—but on account of 
the noise they have made about their staying away one 
might be misled as to their numbers. * * * But their 
number has not been at all proportionate to the noise they 
have made about it. * * * The so-called ‘Ohio and 
Indiana’ parties have not come in any considerable num- 
bers. Where there were hundreds of them last year and 
year before, there have been scores, and these of the very 
best, this year. * * * Again, the ‘market-hunter’ has 
not come this year. * * * Again, the non-resident 
workman in the lumbering camps has not hunted to any 
great extent this year. * * It is not exactly fair to 
compare this year with last year, for last year was the 
banner year—a phenomenal year—every condition for 
hunting being well nigh perfect. Nevertheless, when you 
deduct the ‘Ohio and Indiana’ parties, the number who 
have hunted without a license for birds and bears, there 
has been no great falling off, as we have said before, of 
legitimate, desirable sportsmen. The abundance of deer 
would apparently safely stand more hunters, but nobody 
believes that a larger number of moose can be safely 
killed yearly. * * * The annual reports of the regis- 
tered guides, made in accordance with law, show that 
they have earned more money and guided more men 
more days than last year, * * * their reports to prove 
it are on file in our office. * * * We want to reiterate 
that the commissioners are greatly pleased with the 
great success of this law. Our woods have been safer. 
There has been but one case of accidental shooting and 
this was not fatal, by a non-resident, as against nine 
fatalities last year. We have had a better class of hun- 
ters, as a whole, than ever before, and they appear to be 
well pleased with this law.” 

It is interesting, in reading this interview, to read in 
another part of one paper that gave liberal extracts from 
ii, another article by one of Maine’s prominent railroad 
officials, who declared that the business of transporting, 
caring for and guiding non-resident sportsmen had been 
cut at least in half this year as against the season of 
1902, and stating in the plainest of language that license 
was responsible for the tremendous falling off in busi- 
ness. He said that his road had not carried nearly one- 
half the sportsmen during the hunting season up to the 
close of the moose season, that it did a year ago; that the 
guides and camp owners were complaining bitterly  be- 
cause their incomes had been cut squarely in half; and 
predicting that the very men who expressed themselves as 
satisfied with the Maine license law, would be the first to 
desert the State as soon as they took a fancy to seek big 
game in New Brunswick; in fact, he doubted strongly if 
they would be in Maine next year at all, as the results 
were so much more satisfactory than in Maine under ex- 
isting conditions. 

The writer knows of one camp where all the parties 
accustomed to go there for a hunting trip gave up their 
visit, and all new parties, of whom there were several, 
cancelled their dates, the alleged reason being the objec- 
tion to the license law. A camp that entertained forty 
guests last fall worried through on five or six this season. 
A camp that was run at a loss throughout the fall, kept 
open in spite of it, that those regular patrons stil! faithful 
inight not be turned away and given a chance to form at- 
tachments for some other locality—and the cases might 
be multiplied indefinitely, if there were room. 

Inasmuch as people who have to pay a sum for a possi- 
bility like to reduce the element of chance from their trip 
as much as possible, and seek a section where they can 
get all the license permits, more moose have been shot 
this year than would, undoubtedly, otherwise have been. 
The guide who had nothing to do and felt obliged to turn 
his knowledge of moose and their ways to the enrichment 
of his own pocket, fared forth into the woods at the 
first opportunity, and shot his quarry, which was 
promptly sold to the highest bidder or taken to a city 
market. To be sure, the profits were scarcely as great as 
he anticipated in most cases, but that didn’t prolong the 
life of the moose, and the net results to the State at 
large were hardly up to the value established by Mr. 
Carleton some years ago, when he announced that every 
live moose in the Maine woods was worth $500 to Maine. 
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If they are worth that much, then the citizens of the 
State, forced to dispose of some of their gold mine to 
sustain life, have parted with their birthright very 
cheaply. 

But it is in the suggestion of the railroad official above 
referred to that one finds the teal significance of the cost 
io Maine at large of the sum deposited with the State 
officially. If the State sold 1,765 licenses, as has been re- 
ported, then fully that number stayed away, and at a 
moderate estimate of average expense of $75 each for an 
outing in the woods, Maine has squeezed her own citi- 
zens out of $132,375 of business that she might realize 
in license money the comparatively small sum of $26,650. 
From one point of view the law has been a success, in 
that it has created a large revenue for the carrying on of 
the commission’s work, but at what a cost. 

Already there is quite a sentiment on the part of the 
guides and camp proprietors to urge the repeal of the 
law before another season, but they are powerless, since 
the law is on the books for two years at the least, and 
they must endure another season of perhaps more de- 
pression even than this before they can offer a protest. 
Perhaps by that time they will have a better idea of what 
jawmakers will do if left entirely to themselves, while 
those whose interests are at stake sit calmly at home 
and allow others to deprive them of their daily bread. 
As a money raiser the law’s a howling success—this year. 
As a right or just move, those who suffer from its work- 
ings can scarcely regard it as fair or equitable. 

Herpert W. Rowe. 


How to Cook a Duck. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Contributors who are discussing the matter of the right 
way to cook a duck seem to miss the essential point, and 
that point lies at the south end of the bird. The tai! 
of all waterfowl contains two large oil glands that are 
used by the bird for keeping its feathers in condition to 
repel water. The oil in these glands contains organic 
sulphur compounds in sufficient degree to make a dis- 
agreeable flavor and odor. Cut the tail from every water- 
fowl, and as soon as convenient after the bird is killed— 
before it is cooked, at any rate—as the sulphur flavor 
quickly permeates the whole dead bird. I have had the 
toughest old white wing coots served at the Club in New 
York many a time, and the boys asked me to please give 
up my professional work and go shooting again next 
day. Ducks with delicate flavor, and particularly brant 
and other geese are ruined in the cooking if the tail is 
not removed. 

Personally my taste for duck is best satisfied when the 
birds are cooked in one of four ways: 

(1) Roasted for about fifteen minutes over a very hot 
fire, and served rare with jelly and salad. 

(2) Roasted for about forty minutes in the baker in 
front of the campfire, and basted during the last twenty 
minutes of the time constantly and unceasingly with a 
spoon tied to the end of a long stick. 

(3) Cut into pieces and stewed for an hour in water 
that has previously been boiled for an hour with pieces 
of salt pork. The pork fat fills the water in a mechan- 
ical mixture so fully, that the volatiie flavors of the bird 
are not abstracted by the water and thrown off as volatile 
products by the steam. This trick is also the one that 
gives the secret of successful boiling of fish. Birds and 
fish are served with the gravy which results from the 
boiling down of the water. 

(4) Dig a hole in the ground deep enough for burying 
the kettle. Make a log house of hard wood two feet 
high around the hole. Build a fire in the middle so that 
the sticks will burn evenly and all drop into the hole at 
about the same time, in the form of hot coals. Shovel 
out the coals. Put the kettle into the hole, and in the 
kettle have the duck cut into pieces, seasoned, covered 
with water enough to cover duck and a good big piece 
of salt pork. Put the cover on the kettle, shovel the 
coals back around and over the kettle, cover with a few 
inches of dirt, and leave the outfit undisturbed during the 
whole night, unless the remembrance of a similar feast 
makes you get up in the night and dig it out. 


Rosert T. Morris, 
New York, Nov. 26. 





Sr. Aucustine, Fla—Editor Forest and Stream: I’m 
not going to ask whether “you know the blackened 
forest” where the fire has done its horrid work, but I 
simply want to stick in a word or two about the fire that 
is used in cooking ducks. Your correspondent F. W. B. 
undoubtedly knows what’s what, but it’s an utter waste 
of time to fight against fashion. 

In my early days there lived in Baltimore a man named 
Guy—the same who was proprietor of a famous 
restaurant. That was in the good old days when canvas- 
backs and terrapins made the time a record breaker in 
the line of luxurious living, and his fame rested solely 
on the universally accepted perfection of his canvas- 
backs, of which I had personal knowledge. Now, a can- 
vasback and a sheldrake are altogether different things, 
and when we talk about cooking ducks we must consider 
the distinction. Mr. Guy had the business figured down 
to a nicety—the stove or oven must be kept at exactly 
the right temperature, and the duck must remain in pre- 
cisely so many minutes to a dot, though I forget how 
many; but they were quickly cooked, the fat outside be- 
ing in the “crackling” condition of Lamb’s roast pig, and 
just rare enough to be a little red about the bone; and 
lucky is the man who has run against anything more 
delicious. In my opinion nothing in the line of luxuries 
could compare with it except a perfectly managed terra- 
pin stew; but the fashionable “smart set” could not allow 
themselves to be led forever by a vulgar restaurant man, 
so one idiot set the fashion of serving them half cooked; 
then another of the same stripe carried it further, till at 
last warmed duck became the fashionable thing instead 
of roast. I dined with one of them, and was promised 
a canvasback dinner, but one kind of raw duck meat 
being the same as another to me, and neither being 
palatable, I had to sit and see them smack their lips over 
the bloody stuff instead of really enjoying the delicious 

fat “cracklings” that would have set a genuine epicure 
like Lamb quite crazy; but they were not permitted by 
iashion to eat it otherwise. When they offered to help 
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me I watited to say, “Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?” 2 

Now, when we come to sheldrakes, broadbills, hell- 
divets, and others of that ilk, the programme changes. 
Guy would not interfere with the incomparable flavor of 
a canvasback by bacon or basting, but in the case of the 
other tribes the case is different. In New York one day 
I wanted some wild ducks for a dinner patty, and went 
to the market and asked a dealer if he had any good 
wild ducks. He said he had, and showed me some bdroad- 
bills. I told him I was too old a sportsman to he fooled 
with ducks that were fattened on salt water snails. He 
assured me that they were from the northern lakes, and 
were equal to anything short of a Chesapeake Bay can- 
vasback. I took his word for it and found that he was 
right—that it depended on their food. It is difficult to 
get rid of the fishy flavor of a duck without interfering 
with the natural flavor. I have often had sheldrakes 
parboiled about five minutes, and then stuffed and 
roasted, and found them very satisfactory in lieu of 
something better. DipyMus. 


Grouse and Woodcock. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your editorial columns on November 28, you alluded 
to the scarcity of grouse in Michigan, Ohio, New Eng- 
land, and Canada, and you expressed the opinion “that 
neither the gun of the sportsman, the cunning depreda- 
tions of the fox, nor, in fact, the attacks of birds or 
beasts of prey, have had any appreciable effect in dimin- 
ishing the numbers of this splendid game bird.” 

The writer knows nothing of Michigan nor Ohio, nor 
is he sufficiently well acquainted with any of the New 
England States, except Massachusetts and Maine, to 
speak with any confidence. But of these States and New 
Brunswick an acquaintance of sixty years enables him to 
form a very decided opinion, and that opinion is that in 
these places “the gun of the sportsman” and the still 
more deadly gun of the pot-hunter are alone answerable 
tor the scarcity that has, for the last twenty years, been 
growing more and more evident. 

Favorable and unfavorable breeding seasons will gen- 
erally balance each other; and birds and beasts of prey 
are diminishing in numbers quite as fast as the grouse; 
but nothing can make up the drain on any stock that is 
subject to indiscriminate slaughter. Before the export 
of grouse was made illegal in this Province, it was a 
good business for the agents of New York and Boston 
caterers to travel through all the rural districts of New 
Brunswick, even to the smallest settlement, and arrange 
for the purchase of all the birds storekeepers could pro- 
cure. In many places they would leave cheap guns with 
young nimrods, to be paid for in grouse at Io cents per 
brace. There was always a ready sale and ready cash for 
all the birds that were offered; but each successive season 
saw the supply diminish. From the first of September to 
end of December, a constant hunt was maintained for 
many miles around the villages and settlements, until in 
some localities the partridge was as scarce as the dodo. 
In Maine the same causes led to the same results some 
years before New Brunswick was invaded. When ex- 
portation was prohibited our local markets offered ready 
demand, and it was found that the destruction was but 
little abated. 

We have now a law prohibiting killing for three years, 
which may, to some extent, check the rapid extinction of 
the bird; but with the yearly increasing numbers of hun- 
ters and their guides traversing our woods in all direc- 
tions, added to the logging camps wherever trees grow, 
this law “is more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance.” I see nothing for it but a continued and in- 
creasing scarcity, until ruffed grouse are as scarce in 
Maine and New Brunswick as wild pigeons. 

THE OLD ANGLER. 

[The article from which our correspondent quotes was 
meant to deal wholly with the difference between last 
year and this year. Of course the gun of the sportsman 
lias had much to do with the diminution of grouse during 
the past twenty years. All will agree to this.] 








Barre, Vt.—Editor Forest and Stream: I had just 
finished a letter to a friend in regard to the woodcock 
of 1903, when I turned to Forest AND STREAM and 
read the editorial, requesting a report on the birds. 
The friend referred to spent two days with me in Sep- 
tember, 1902, and during that time we bagged thirty- 
three birds, twenty woodcock and thirteen grouse. In 
the letter just sealed I had written: “It would have 
been no trick at all for us to have shot twenty wood- 
cock each day during the last week of last September.” 

1 spend many hours with this royal bird during his 
stay North, and from close observation of eight years 
in this vicinity I find it breeds in goodly numbers. 

It was easy work this autumn, with good dog, to 
shoot the bag limit of five birds in a few hours. 

I endeavor to keep in touch with its haunts; but 
each year I locate new breeding grounds. In my old 
home near the Connecticut valley, the woodcock sel- 
dom ever bred twenty years ago, now one may find 
each summer many broods. I am unable to report the 
number of flight birds this season from my own hunt- 
ing ground, but from others have had favorable reports. 

The game bird which needs speedy protection is the 
ruffed grouse. B. A. E. 





WHITINSVILLE, Mass., Nov. 28—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have found more woodcock this fall than 
last, though not to a very great extent, and they seemed 
to be more diffused. This past season I shot woodcock 
on ground where I failed to find any a year ago, arid 
a small cover that gave me an even dozen last year was 
good for only one-third as many this fall. 

We do not get many woodcock in this section at the 
best. Five birds to a gun for a day’s hunt is a large 
bag with us. We are more likely to get two or three 
mixed in with quail and partridge. 

Partridges have been scarce. I think there were three 
ee of these birds a year ago where I find one this 


To my mind the poor breeding season accounts for it. 
many successive days of wet weather in June, 
were either chilled or could not get 
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enough proper food to carry them through. It seems to 
me that the supply of partridges depends more on the 
successful rearing of the broods than afiything else. 

This has been brought to my atténtioh especially by the 
conditions in Maine this year, where partridges have becti 
unusually plentiful in the sections bordering on tlie bac'- 
woods. Reliable people told mé that the birds weré moré 
abundant than has been known for miore than tén years, 
and my own observations tend to confirm this statément. 
A year ago tlie partridges were particularly scarce in this 
same section of country, and I heatd many complaints of 
parties that were unable to find birds to shoot. Now the 
fact that 1903 was bountiful and comes directly after the 
particularly poor season of 1902, can only be satisfactorily 
accounted for by assuming that 1903 was a good season 
for the rearing of the young birds. 

Quail with us have been more numerous than last fall, 
and a good many are left over. A good winter should 
give us many of these birds another year. oes es 


Center Conway, N. H., Dec. 1.—Editor Forest and 
Siream: The scarcity of grouse or partridge this season 
does not admit of doubt. For the past four or five 
years I have shot over this territory every season, getting 
during each season from sixty to eighty birds. This was 
shooting simply for sport, and not for slaughter. If | 
had been disposed I could easily have doubled or trebled 
these bags. 

This season I have not shot over fifteen birds, and I 
quit shooting them at all in October after I discovered! 





there were so few that we barely had enough for 
stock for another year. : 
Now, as to the cause of the disaster to the birds. We 


had an unusually early spring, or rather promise cf 
spring, so that the grouse disappeared a month in advance 
of the ordinary season. This naturally influenced the 
Lirds to an earlier mating and nesting. About the time 
the chicks should have hatched we had two quite severe 
freezes, so severe that much of the fruit and some of 
our young apple trees were killed. It was these two 
freezes that, I think, brought death and destruction to 
the young partridges. q 





New York, Dec. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream:. Ts 
your esteemed paper of November 21 you published a 
letter from me in regard to the scarcity of game in Con- 
necticut. Since then I have been hunting in New Jersey. 
and have found that birds, particularly partridges, are 
unusually scarce there, and to-day while in conversation 
with a gentleman from Pennsylvania who has hunted! 
regularly for years after partridges in the best portions 
of that State, he stated that there are fewer partridges, 
or ruffed grouse, as they call them, this fall than any 
season he has ever known. 

Evidently «the excessive rains this past year during 
June destroyed the young; at any rate, some cause 
affected unfavorably their nesting. Contrary, however, 
to the reports of the scarcity of game in this part of the 
country, I have been hearing from South Carolina (where 
T have been in the habit of going each winter) that quail! 
are more plentiful than usual, and I judge that this is the 
report rather generally from the Southern States, and 
irust that I may be able to take a ten days’ or two weeks” 
hunt in South Carolina during January, as I know several 
extremely good localities. 


CourTLAND ‘BABCOCK. 





Worcester, Mass., Dec. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Under this heading last week, referring to me, our city 
Telegram had you to say, “first vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Commission.” What he 
intended to say was one of the vice-presidents of the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association. 
What this association wants to know from the sportsmen 
and pleasure shooters of this State is, What shall we du 
to save the partridge? There is no question about it, 
they are way beyond the danger line. We have been 
shooting old birds all this season. All covers within 
twenty-five miles of this city, in which a bird could be 
killed if there, are almost wholly depleted. To say that 
one or two dry seasons will bring them back is sheer 
folly. Where are they to come toma? Our neighbor 
States, Connecticut, Vermont and New Hampshire, sent 
cut the same cry before we did. 

How shall we save the partridge? I will venture to 
say that the Forest AND STREAM will be glad to open 
its columns to you to tell us how to do it. 


A. B. F. Kinney. 


Derry, N. H., Nov. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In reply to your inquiry as to our woodcock shooting: 
One party here who shot ten in one day on the flight, 
has hunted them every fall for several years, and says 
there were as many this year as ever. In fact, he thinks 
they have held their own for the past three or four 
years. 

Partridges are scarce here, but up toward Chester, 
five miles distant, on higher ground, they are more. 
plentiful. Was up there to-day and started as many; 
as twenty birds, many of them in good, safe covers, 
where they can defy the dog and gun. 

Joun W. Baspirt.. 





Prince’s Bay, Staten Island ,N. Y., Nov. 27.—Editor- 
Forest and Stream: Last spring as I was riding u 
through the Connecticut valley on the N. Y., N. H. & 
H. Railroad, a man came in and asked permission to 
sit with me. He got on at some station below Hart- 
ford, it matters not where. I remarked that it looked 
like good woodcock country through here. He said 
it was; and told me that this spring he had seen more 
woodcock than he had seen before in fifteen years, and 
if the birds did well north this season we would have 
good woodcock shooting this fall. I thought no more 
of it until this fall, when I then remembered the con- 
versation in the smoking car last spring with a gentle- 
man and sportsman of the old school (which I found 
out after). More woodcock have been shot since the 
first day of November on Staten Island than since the 
year 1893. There are not many bird dogs here; and 
the birds that have been shot have been flushed and 
shot by rabbit hunters mostly. Last week one party of 
four hunters shot eight woodcock in a little bunch of 
sprouts not more than half an acre in extent, and sev- 
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eral other parties have shot from one to seven since 
the first of the month. One man told me he had shot 
twenty-four since Nov. 1, and he said: “I feel ashamed 
to tell it.” He need not be ashamed of it; if he had 
been so disposed he could have got twice that number. 
Woodcock have been so plenty here this fall that men 
who used to own good dogs ten and fifteen years ago 
are now thinking about getting another dog. I have 
seen several gentlemen from Middlesex county, New 
Jersey, who hunt; and they all say woodcock have been 
plentiful there. me 

The fall flight has been large, and the prediction of 
the man in the smoker became a fact. I have shot 
none. I have pointed my walking stick toward a dozen 
or so that I have flushed in my Sunday rambles. I 
could not help it; the old cane would come to my 


shoulder instinctively. 


In Nebraska. 


NotwitHstanpinc the fact that all the conditions for 
capital sport on the marshes this fall could riot have 
been improved upon, the shooting has not been up 
to the standard, save in isolated instances, of the aver- 
age season. The fact is, the issue of the birds from 
the north, up to within a few days, has been far short 
of that of ordinary seasons, and the usual morning and 
evening flight has been confined largely to local birds, 
and which, as anomalous as it may seem, have been 
more abundant than they have for years. Especioly 
was the crop of bluewing teal an enormous one, and all 
through September arid October it was these birds 
that generally furnished the best sport. But like the 
eh plover, the bluewing is a delicate little fellow, 
and it requites but a few white frosts to cause him to 
raise his azure sails and hie himself off to the suntiy 
Southland. But they are all gone now, and the green- 
wing has takén his place, along with the larger mem- 
bers of the wild fowl family. The greenwing is a hardy 
little campaigner, and he will linger here with the cau- 
tious old mallard until well into January. While I re- 
peat, with the exception of the past few days when the 
flight has been a big one, the birds have come down 
from the north only in meager numbers, the shooting 
has been more than tolerably interesting on most all 
of the favored grounds, and matty bags of goodly size 
have been reported. That the average guntier takes 
his autumnal outing too prematurely to irisure the best 
fesults on the most désirable birds, has only again been 
exettiplified by the fact that most have already used 
Up their vacation time and are comipelled to starid idly 
bv and see the main issue of the winged hosts from the 
hyporborean world pass over unmolested. 

But as I have many times said before, it is not alone 
the killing that renders these trips afield so charming 
and enjoyable. While a fair amount of shooting en- 
hances them immensely, beautiful weather is the prin- 
cipal desideratum after all. Cold winds, sleet arid snow 
Art poor coricomitants to camp life. It is the hazy at- 
hivsphere, the golden sunshine and soothing winds 
the outer craves in the fulfillment of his joys in the 
Feld and oft the marsh. 

The long continued stretch of delightful weather with 
Which we were favored here all through October, and 
up to within the last two or three days, has been un- 
questionably the cause of the backwardness of the birds 
in coming down from the Polar lands this fall. At last, 
however, a decisive change has broken in on the charm- 
ing placidity of old Boreas, and the sportstian who cati- 
not get away is electrified with the sights he so longed 
for earlier in the season. All through the first two 
open months the birds were evidently content to linger 
and revel within the still salubrious climes of their sum- 
mer home in the north, and it was only adventurous 
and straggling flocks and bands that were induced to 
start upon their soufhern pilgrimage. But now that 
the first burst, of winter, with its boisterous breezes, 
cold rains and snow flurries is upon us, the winged 
hordes are all on the move and rushing over and by us 
in countless thousands. The present flight is a very 
voluminous one, which the paucity of visitors during 
October made most probable, but it will only be the 
luckiest of gunners, he of the superabundance of time, 
who will profit by it, for the birds will linger here but 
a brief time; in fact the bulk of them are rushing on- 
ward without as much as deigning us more than a pass- 
ing glance. From the rim of the Arctic circle to the 
sunny shores of the big gulf, the conditions this year, 
so far as feed and water, have been unsurpassed, and 
the birds have not had, nor will have, any pressing oc- 
casion to linger or dally upon any of the intermediate 

rounds. The same favors that would be accorded 
them here will greet them at the end of their journey 
in the fair lands of the South. 

As with the ducks, so it has been with the jacksnipe. 
The sport on these royal little sprites of the bogs has, 
up to within the past week, commensurately disap- 
pointing. Not that as many of them have not found 
their way into the capacious pockets of the canvas 
shooting wammuses as should justly find lodgment 
there under any circumstances, the unusually attractive 
conditions everywhere existing led the always ambitious 
sportsman to believe that he was going to have the 
grandest shooting that has been his lot for many a 
long year. Last spring there were more of these 
precious little gallinagoes killed in this section of the 
country than has been known here in more than a 
quarter of a century, and the natural expectation was 
that the birds would come again this fall in the same 
glorious plentitude. But identically the same causes 
that deterred the ducks kept the snipe back, until now, 
on the nocturnal frost ridden winds, along with the 
geese and the quackers they are hurrying over and 
by us to lands that are always smiling. Of course 
there was jack shooting here, and good shooting, at 
that, all through the mellifluous October weather, but 
by all former signs and tokens the best snipe time has 
passed, and what shooting that remains will be poor 
indeed. 

And the geese. They were also equally tardy. Up 
to within the past two days but few bunches of Can- 
adas have been seen cleaving their aerial way south- 





-ward, and the cackle of the speckle front and white 


goose was an infrequent sound in the grand chorus of 
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October days. Just now, every morning, long lines 
and wedge-shaped flocks streak the steely skies with 
most exhilarating frequency, and the sonorous auh-unk, 
auh-unk, uttk-unk-unk mingles with every blast of cold 
wind atid drowns all other sounds in the sportsman’s 
ears. Sport on the Canadas out along the sprawling 
Platte. should now be excellent for six weeks to come. 

While the chicken shooting was all that a reasonable 
utitier should have expected, it was not quite so easy 
or him to kill a wagon load as he anticipated, and it 
is to the presetit wise law regulating the slaughter of 
this bird you can turn for an explanation of this mys- 
tery. Oct. 1 is pletity early enough, as I have fre- 
quently, and I hope forcibly, stated in these columns, 
to open the season on this long since doomed bird, 
and had it not been for the extensive onslaught 
by cotiscienceless shooters in his ranks during the 
latter days of August and* through September, the 
legitimate October gunner would have been rewarded 
with plethoric bags without much exertion. As it was 
the bulk of the birds were killed off in many sections 
before they were hardly strong ettough to clear the 
long prairie grass, and this, too, despite the vigilance 
and activity of our wardens. While they have done 
much good work, it is but a ae in the bucket com- 
pared with what they will be enabled to accomplish in 
another year. They have the recalcitrant districts 
pretty well in hand now, know what to expect and will 
undoubtedly supply the mecessary remedy. While 
Chief Game Warden Carter differs with me as to the 
advisability of prohibiting chicken shooting before Oct. 
1, I think the present season’s results will go a long 
ways toward convincing him of the soundness of the 
wisdom of the men who drafted the bill and the legis- 
lators who tiade it a law. The great number of big, 
strong birds that have been able to thwart the efforts 
at their arinihilation by the utinumbered hunters who 
have swarmed our fields this fall, and which have been 
left over for another season, should convince him that 
an earlier opeft season means total and speedy exter- 
mination. With the lawless gunners once under con- 
trol, the continuation of the chicken in fairly good 
numbers for years to come is assured, and as this con- 
trol is something Warden Carter will in a little more 
title securely compass, the outlook is really encourag- 
ing. With the stoppage of the sale of birds in the open 
niarket, and even a moderately due observance of the 
law as it stands, means much to future generations of 
sportsmen. 

All true lovers of the gun, after the beneficent fruits 
of the law have been appreciated, will be content to 
await the coming of October, when chicken hunting 
and chicken shooting will be unhampered by legal re- 
straint. And, by the way, there is a vast difference be- 
tween chicken hunting and chicken shooting, as many 
att ardetit piseiiaear tile discovered long ere this. In 
August or early September there is no sport in either. 
It is too laborious and too oppressive to trudge 
through dried stubble, sere grass and flowing corn. 
kven if you or your dog is so fortunate as to locate 
a covey of soft, flabby, pin-feathered, slow flying chick- 
lings, there is no skill required to exterminate the 
whole flock in this season, and the slaughter is at- 
tended with neither enthusiasm or excitement. 

It is true to a preponderance of tastes, a chicken or 
a grouse is at its best for table purposes when half or 
two-thirds grown, but this is argument in extenuation 
of this unlawful killing, and a full grown bird at all 
times is sufficiently toothsome to answer all gastrono- 
mic requirements. 

lin October, all panoplied with hammerless and shells, 
the sportsman will find the very acme of healthful 
sport in the chicken fields. Side by side with pointer 
or setter ranging in front, these comrades of the hunt 
will tramp the elds, the sandhills and draws and in 
the lazy atmosphere of golden days find such enjoy- 
ment as is undreamed of by the midsummer marauder 
and buccaneer. Besides the actual pleasure to the 
hunter from the fact that he is engaged in an honest 
recreation, there is a still greater delight to be de- 
rived from the surrounding charms of waning sunny 
days. Shut up, perhaps, in store, shop or office all 
through the hot period, the sights and sounds and 
odors of the droning country will seem altogether new 
to them. Such an outing, with the birds fairly plenti- 
ful and strong enough of wing to test their keenest 
sight and steadiest of nerves, is a revelation of an- 
other existence, yet each enchanted faculty brings back 
to them memories of other days just like these, of 
other comradery, of other scenes, but none more 
beautiful or more beloved. 

To such a hunter the morning and evening piccolo 
of the meadowlark, as he perches proudly on his cream- 
colored pillars on fence post or sunflower stalk, never 
sounded half so plaintive, half so sweet. The ruddy- 
breasted robin, too, hops nimbly and fearlessly along 
the dank bank of creek or swale, or darts across the 
yellowing hay field, emitting from his yellow beak a 
sharp, petulent staccato, that’ to the hunter is also a 
lilt of melody, which he alone seems to appreciate and 
understand. The modest flowers of early fall, the 
moose hoof, the adder’s tongue, wind flower, Indian 
plume, aster and lobelia open their tender faces, seem- 
ingly to greet him, their old time friends. 

And more and more. He faintly catches the caw- 
caw-caw of the sable crow, streaming low over the 
fields in funereal train on slow flapping wings; the 
mystic, far-sounding chick-a-dee-dee-dee of the vag- 
rant solitaire, the low, gutteral yak-yak-yak-yak of the 
little lavender sapsucker as he laboriously hitches him- 
self up and down the white-barked cottonwood, and 
the never ceasing twitter of the marshalling black- 
birds. From off over the low sandhills, from the river 
and marshy expanse, now and then comes the honk 
of the early goose or the startled quack of the mother 
mallard who has nested and raised her family in the 
bordering morass, while from afar above falls the shrill 
cry of the Cooper’s hawk, soaring sublimely or poised 
on meveless wing, intent upon some unwary rabbit or 
crouching quail. Then, again, the broad prairie, with 
its endless undulations of yellowing grass, as silent, 


- mayhap, as the tomb, brings with it to his senses a 


gratifying intoxication. 
_But after a while comes the somber day when the 
birds lock their merry throats, the pointed blossoms 
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close their eyes, and over the limitless landscape, 
gray and bleak and still, through the barren hills and 
leafless groves, across the coldly lapsing lake and 
dreamy marsh, and into the shadowy valley, comes 
marching—noiselessly, imperceptibly—but sure and cer- 
tain, the advance guard of a host—frigid, white and 
deathlike—soon to hold full sway and make itself 
everywhere heard and felt. Seat, 

But look! There is old Spot on a dead point, just 
at the edge of that bedraggled stubble, yonder. 

Now for a double! : Sanpy GRISWOLD, 

Omana, Neb. 


Canvasbacks at $20 Per Pair. 


St. Paut, Minn.—A friend of mine last winter gave 
me quite a dissertation on market-hunting at Heron Lake 
in Minnesota. He had been up there during the fall, 
and found he was “up against it.” The market-hunters 
saw that the gentleman sportsmen got plenty of expe- 
rience—if they got no ducks. In his case a market-hun- 
ter took a stand not far from my friend’s decoys and 
effectually spoiled his shooting, turning the ducks every 
time. 

All this was bad enough, but when the market-man 
sent a load of No. 6 around my friend’s head it was high 
time to take notice. My friend had carried with him a 
Winchester rifle to try on geese and mallards flying high. 
Taking up his rifle he sighted the water line of the 
market-man’s skiff and proceeded to make a sieve of it 
as the market-hunter pulled for the shore. : 

This was but one of the many disagreeable episodes of 
a day’s hunting on Heron Lake while the market-nten 
held sway. But all things come to an end. Mr. Fuller- 
ton, the State Game Warden, got wind of the matter and 
arrests and seizure of guns followed. 

I had counted on a hunt with Mr. Fullerton this fall, 
but he had his hands full at Heron Lake. There was 
something doing up there. Two wagonloads of canvas- 
backs and redheads had been seized and the men who 
were behind the game, the receivers of the goods, caught, 
as the immaculate Devery would say, “with the goods on 
them.” In all there were a round 2,000 birds. The 
men “higher up’—the Chicago commission men—hired 
a lawyer. There were all kinds of charges made reflect- 
ing upon the integrity of Mr. Fullerton, making it appear 
that any and all transgresions of the law were upon his 
shoulders, and that the local commission men were as 
spotless as the driven snow. But the worst and severest 
charge made against Fullerton was that he had appro- 
priated the ducks to his own private use—in fact, had 
eaten up the 2,000 ducks. If this charge were true, one 
might have imagined pin feathers cropping out on Ful- 
lerton from head to foot. 

But, nothing daunted, Fullerton went ahead, and word 
comes down from the north that a verdict has been ren- 
dered at $10 per bird, or $24,980, for there were just 
2,498 birds found in their possession with intent to sell. 
But the verdict was modified to $20,000, because that was 
all that was asked for in the pleadings. It is not for a 
moment supposed that the Supreme Court will reverse 
the verdict. 

Mr. Fullerton is enthusiastic, naturally, over the out- 
come. The gang has boasted immunity from danger. 
They were well organized and snapped their fingers at 
the law. 

I saw another friend yesterday who had recently been 
to Heron Lake, and he tells me that the market-hunters 
have turned toward legal and proper pursuits, guiding 
for a living. The majesty of the law has been vindicated. 
A few thousand Fullertons scattered methodically from 
Maine to California would mean much for the game 
preservation of the country. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


A California Day. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Beginning near Monterey in 
central California and running eastward is a relatively 
arid strip of territory; the rainfall, which is confined 
almost exclusively to the winter months, averaging about 
nine or ten inches. From the first of August until No- 
vember water is exceedingly scarce, in consequence of 
which all wild birds and animals concentrate in the neigh- 
borhood of the infrequent water holes and springs. 

T killed my first deer in this region nearly forty years 
ago. At that time this game was very abundant, and 
the hunter was liable at any time to run across a grizzly. 
Now, however, the bear is only a memory, and deer are 
scarce. Small game, such as quail, cottontails, and hare, 
are yet abundant. 

I have recently returned from a deer hunt in this belt, 
whither I went in company with H., my companion of 
many hunting trips. 

Breakfasting very early one morning on this last trip, 
I suggested to H. that I would go up the cafion and 
secrete myself near a water hole with the hope that a 
buck might call to get a drink before lying down for the 
day. H. decided to go in the opposite direction after 
cottontails, as the quail season was not yet open. 

I got to the water hole at daybreak and found a com- 
fortable hiding place on a high bank about thirty yards 
from the water hole. The latter was of about the dimen- 
sions of an ordinary hand wash basin, and was situated 
at the roots of a clump of willows near the center of a 
dry water-way. 

I had sat probably ten minutes, when out of a brier 
thicket near by there hopped a dainty little cottontail, who 
made direct for the water. Before beginning to drink he 
sat up and looked quickly around. He then applied his 
muzzle to the water, and, to my astonishment, kept it 
there more than a full minute, taking deep draughts. 
Having finished, he hopped back into the thicket. After 
a short period of waiting, I heard in the chapparal behind 
me the soft Coo, coo of a quail piloting his flock. 
Presently he emerged from the undergrowth about fifteen 
feet away, and immediately discovered me. He cocked 
his eye at me and uttered a warning Cheep, cheep. I sat 
perfectly still. He moved a few feet away and took an- 
other look at me. A number of others now joined him, 
and all carefully. surveyed the intruder. Curiosity satis- 
fied, the whole bevy descended the bank to the spring, 
leaving a picket on a nearby limb. Meanwhile two other 


bevies were approaching the drinking place from different 
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directions. Two or three skirmishers were always in ad- 
vance, and nothing escaped their vigilant eyes. 

The dry waterway was some forty yards broad, and was 
dotted here and there with a small clump of under- 
growth or a cottonwood tree which interfered but little 
with my view. Within thirty minutes there gathered 
within my view between 350 and 400 quail, of whom only 
fifteen or twenty could drink at one time. The thirsty 
waited their turn with impatience, and frequently two 
cocks would meet near the water and fly at each other 
precisely like a couple of bantams. . 

While intent upon this scene, suddenly a_ pickct, 
perched near the spring, uttered a quick note of alarm, 
and the whole bevy ran for cover. 

Simultaneously there appeared, first a hare making 
cautiously for the water hole, and about twenty feet 
from him, screened by some weeds, a large sized, pow- 
erfully built wildcat. Just before reaching the water the 
hare stopped, reared up and looked carefully in every 
direction. The cat lay perfectly still, glued to the earth. 
The intensity of its emotion was displayed by a blood- 
thirsty glitter of the eye, and an uncontrollable tremor 
of the short, stumpy tail. .The hare, seeing no danger, 
went forward and began to drink. In a few seconds he 
hopped away a few feet and again scrutinized the sur- 
roundings. A second time he returned to the water, this 
time with his rump directly toward the cat. Feeling per- 
fectly safe he drank long and deep. I was so interested 
in the spectacle that I spoke involuntarily: “Now, Bob, 
is your chance.” But the stupid cat spoilt the play. He 
lay hugging the ground instead of advancing and spring- 
ing. The hare having finished returned the way he came, 
with the cat pursuing him behind the screen of weeds. In 
about five minutes the cat returned, evidently disappointed 
of his quarry, and crouched in the edge of a thicket near 
the spring. 

The quail now began to emerge from their hiding 
places. I expected the cat to stalk them, but he paid no 
attention whatever to them. 

At this juncture I suddenly lost interest in both cat 
and quail, as on the opposite side of the cafion, some 
hundreds of yards away, I saw a deer cross a narrow 
opening in the high brush. His direction was toward the 
spring, and after ten or fifteen minutes he crossed au- 
other opening some two hundred yards away. When 
fifty yards nearer he exposed himself fairly and I fired 
my little .30-30 carbine. He turned and plunged along the 
hillside, giving me another shot. After a couple of jumps 
he stopped, collapsed, and rolled heavily down the steep 
hillside into a buckeye thicket. RoEEL, 


Manufacture of Firearms in Liege. 


Liece, Belgium, Oct. 14.—The manufacture of fire- 
arms and guns in Liege has steadily increased since 
i880, and the exports thereof have increased in like 
manner. The exports to all countries during recent 
years were as follows: 


Francs. 
1808 NS EN i carrot . 15,000,000 = $2,895,000 
BOD .<0s.oss a cin sins one ctevene sc cen SOD = TReEEeD 
ROOD 0 occa cccssncsncvcvesccsncess, MAROROO == 3474000 
 — ae . 19,000,000 = 3,667,000 


the United States is one of the principal markets for 
the firearms product of Liege, especially for guns cost- 
ing under 25 francs ($4.82). Grades beyond that price 
being subject to a high duty in the United States, a 
large exportation of the better qualities is prevented; 
nevertheless, the demand from the United States for 
the higher grade of guns is greater at present than at 
any previous time 

I am reliably informed that certain manufacturers 
turn out a large quantity of guns having imitation Da- 
mascus barrels attached. This, however, cannot in any 
way injure the reputation of the firearms manufactur- 
ers, most of whom are thoroughly reliable in the qual- 
ity of their products. 

In the year 1901 the export of firearms and gun bar- 
rels to the United States amounted to about 2,800,000 
frances ($540,400), and in 1902 to over 3,000,000 francs 
($579,000), the proportion of gun barrels and firearms 
being about equal. 

In the last ten years the production of Damascus 
and steel barrels has increased, the annual production 
being about 500,000, of which about 100,000 single and 
160,000 double barrels were sent to the United States. 

The Damascus gun barrel is made principally at 
Nessonvaux, eight miles from Liege, but in this con- 
sular district. 

Manufacturers report that many American houses 
buying from Liege factories do so through agents; and 
say that it would be more advantageous to importers 
to deal directly. 


James C. McNa tty, Consul. 





Game Protection in North Carolina. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Dec. 2—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Bird and Game Warden W. J. Weatherly, who works 
under the direction of the Audubon Sociey of North 
Carolina, inade in the express office at Greensboro a few 
days ago, three seizures of patridges which were being 
illegally shipped out of the State. One package contained 
thirty dressed birds, the contents of the other two 
amounted to seven and one-half dozen undressed birds. 
They were sold at auction. 

The birds were packed in egg crates with two layers 
of eggs on the tep of each box. The packages were 
billed as eggs and were being shipped to produce dealers 
in Washington, D. C. Two of these shippers have since 
been convicted and fined $20 each and costs, and at this 
writing Weatherly is out with a warrant looking for the 
other man. T. Grvpert Pearson, Secretary. 





RareicH, N. C., Dec. 5.—There is much interest both 
on the part of bird lovers and sportsmen as to the first 
year’s work of the Audubon Society of North Carolina. 
Special inquiries were made of the secretary, Gilbert 
Pearson, of Greensboro, as to the results of the year’s 
work under the law enacted by the last Legislature. By 
the persistent efforts of the society’s wardens along the 
coast during the past summer the colonies of gulls, terns, 


and skimmers (storm or flood gulls) were for the first 
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time in fifteen years unmolested by plume hunters. As 
a result of this protection, about 2,000 young birds are 
known by the wardens to have been reared. 

There is a marked difference as to the duck and goese- 
hunting in the eastern waters this season. Secretary 
Pearson says the first attempts in Currituck to hunt 
ducks at night were stopped by a warden, and the guilty. 
persons, two of them, were fined $20 and costs each. He 
says since then there has been absolutely no “fire-light- 
ing” in that county, according to reports made to him. A 
northern visitor, writing to Forest AND STREAM from 
there confirms this statement. Reports just received 
from Dare county say there is no fire-lighting there. 
Currituck and Dare counties contain the most important 
duck shooting waters in this country. 

Many resident and non-resident sportsmen there are be- 
coming members of the Audubon Society, after seeing 
the work it is doing. Twenty-six game wardens have 
been appointed throughout the State, and now hold the 
Governor’s commission. They are doing a really won- 
derful work toward creating a better sentiment for bird 
and game protection. Thousands of warning notices have 
been posted and 50,000 leaflets distributed, these telling 
of the game laws. There have been four convictions for 
violating the Audubon law regarding the killing of song 
and insect-eating birds, and within the past 90 days there 
have been twenty-three convictions for violations of the 
game laws, such as killing before the open season, ship- 
ping partridges out of the State, etc. Three seizures of 
partridges which were thus being illegally shipped have 
been made and two convictions resulted with heavy fines 
and confiscation. A warrant is out for the third person 
engaged in this traffic. F. A. Owps. 


Illicit Shipping of Game. 


The annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
gives the summary of the year’s work of the Biological 
Survey in the enforcement of the Lacey law, as to the 
shipment of game: 

“The cordial co-operation of the Attorney-General and 
State officials has enabled prompter disposition of cases 
arising from the illegal shipment of birds and game than 
ever before. Thirty-five such cases, involving the ship- 
ment of 3,729 birds, were reported to the Department, a 
decrease of four cases and about 1,300 birds from those 
reported during the preceding year. Since the passage 
of the act 40 convictions have been secured in cases pass- 
ing through this Department, and about 20 cases are still 
pending. Efforts have been concentrated upon one or 
two areas in the West, where illegal shipments seem to 
be especially frequent in order to secure more satisfac- 
tory results with the limited means available. Illegal 
shipment of game has been very frequent in the past. 
and various methods have been adopted to conceal the 
character of the shipment. The violators of the law 
have, however, been driven by increasing insecurity in 
their illegal trade to new devices. Thus, a consignment 
recently seized in the Northwest disclosed game birds 
concealed in bales of hay which had been forwarded by 
slow freight. In the attempt to curtail these illegal ship- 
ments, I have been much aided by the co-operation, 
cheerfully and cordially given, of express and railroad 
companies, and there is reason to believe that illicit ship- 
ments can, at comparatively small cost, be reduced to a 
minimum and the great inroads they make upon the 
game of our country checked.” 


Sea and Biver Sishing. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed the Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
New Yerk, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 





The Game Laws in Beief. 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
Srates and Canada. It tells everything and gives it correctly. 
See in advertising pages list of some of the dealers who handle 


the Brief. 
= | Cuvier Club’s Annual. 


Around the festive board once more 
We greet each Cuvier Son, 

All bound together by the tie 
Of fishing rod and gun. 


Clasp hands together in our joy, 
Ring out the sportsman song— 
The feast is spread, now drink the toast, 
For merry years and long. 
—Virginia G. Ellard. 


‘THERE may be some who, hearing of the Cuviers only 
when their annual banquet is announced in the papers, 
may think that this is the main object of the club. This 
is by no means the case, the banquet is simply the round- 
ing off of a year’s hard work, and is held at a time when 
the members may enjoy some of the fruits of the club’s 
determined efforts in the protection of game, and spend 
a few hours in pleasant social intercourse. 

The causes which have made the club the success and 
power which it is are the preservation of fish and game 
from certain annihilation by those who are either 
thoughtless or mercenary, in the interest of the food sup- 
ply of future generations, and to afford healthy and 
pleasurable sport in hunting and fishing; the collection 
of specimens of natural history, and the exhibition of 
the same in a museum for the education of those inter- 
ested in the study of nature, and forming an additional 
attraction to the city. The club is also ready at all 
times to aid in forest preservation and the propagation 
of fish and game. 

Of late years the club has undertaken the scheme of 
interesting the pupils of the public schools in the work. 
Money prizes have been offered in the three different 
grades for essays on birds and bird life. This plan has 
awakened much interest, and the club has received about 
£20 essays; these are read and prizes awarded by com- 
petent judges. Residents of the suburbs and hilltops are 
unanimous in saying that song birds are very much more 
numerous since the inauguration of this plan, and that the 
club - has created a small army of protectors of 


-majority of cases. 
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bird life. The Audubon Society holds its meetings at 
the club rooms, the museum is free to the public, and the 
club, in every way possible, encourages the study. 

It is the wish of the Cuvier Club to extend its field of 
usefulness. It especially wishes to make it educational 
in a marked degree for the benefit of the public and the 
public schools, and therefore desires many additions to 
its library and museum, and a more thorough protection 
to fish and game. The club is now overcrowded in 
museum, library, banquet hall, and in all its departments, 
and wishes to erect a building which shall contain a 
museum of treble the capacity of the present one, a large 
lecture room, music room, reception rooms, and a ban- 
quet hall capable of comfortably seating 500 or more. 
There are about 450 members on the rolls, including 
some of the best business and professional men in the 
city. In the past few weeks about fifty new names have 
been added. The club is vigorous in its efforts to en- 
force the game laws, and has prosecuted about twenty 
cases so far this season, securing convictions in the 
j Having briefly stated the objects of 
the club, and still more briefly referred to the work it is 
doing, some reference to the annual banquet, the thirtieth, 
held on Nov. 24, is in order, 

The officers of the club worked hard to make this 
occasion a success and their efforts met with a full re- 
ward. Those having general supervision were Alexander 
Starbuck, president; Judge Peter F. Swing, Henry 
Hanna and P. E. Roach, vice-presidents; W. J. Lawler, 
secretary. A special committee consisting of A. J. Con- 
roy, chairman; J. M. Kennedy and George Gerke, had 
charge of the banquet. The invitation committee was 
composed of E. G. Webster, chairman; J. H. Hibben and 
H. A. Verhage. The house committee consisted of 
Luther Parker, chairman; G. W. Trowbridge and J. A. 
Burgett. Max Basse, the chef, has served many dinners 
for the club, but never did he serve a better appointed or 
more perfect one than on this occasion. 

Promptly at 5 o’clock the members and invited guests 
began to arrive and were met with a hearty welcome ex- 
tended by President Starbuck or some other member of 
the committee, shown to a table, presented with a menu, 
and, with the cordial words “Enjoy yourselves,” left te 
the care of the waiters who were ready to attend to their 
wants. 

The reception hall of the club house was decorated 
with roses, chrysanthemums, smilax, evergreen and potted 
plants. Over the door leading to the banquet hall was 
the word “Welcome” in Virginia laurel and immortelles. 
In the banquet hall the decorations consisted of ever- 
greens festooned along the wall, and from the ceiling 
palms, ferns and potted plants placed about the room, 
and in the rear, facing the entrance, a large floral piece 
with the words “Thirtieth Annual” was suspended from 
the ceiling. Silver and cut glass gleamed and sparkled, 
and, with candelabras, cut flowers and fruit, formed the 
decorations of the tables. The museum and library were 
also used by the banqueters and were decorated with 
flags, evergreens, palms, ferns and flowers. In the 
library a large table was spread and here the members of 
the famous Pelee Club met and enjoyed the interchange 
of their fishing experiences in past seasons, scarcely less 
than the material entertainment offered by the menu. 
Stringed orchestras were hidden behind screens of palms 
and ferns, in both the banquet hall and museum, and ren- 
dered popular music during the evening. 

At every table hunting and fishing were the topics of 
conversation, and the guest who could not tell at least one 
experience was not in it. Some of the fish caught were 
record breakers, and some of the shots made would cause 
a champion to turn green with envy, but when a crowd 
of sportsmen get together a little drawing of the long 
bow is expected and is excusable. Some of the older 
ones present had fished in about every State of the 
Union, and in all the best Canadian waters, and had 
caught every species of fish from minnows to tuna, and 
it goes without saying their reminiscences were intensely 
interesting. Others had hunted every kind of game which 
wears feathers, fur, or hair, and were not behind in their 
stories of adventure. Altogether it was such a gather- 
ing of sportsmen as is rarely seen. BoNASA. 

Cincinnati, O. 





Angling in Japan. 


MANILA, Philippine Islands, Oct. 30—Editor Forest 
and Stream: At 8 A. M., October 16, 1903, three of us, 
ewo Americans and one Japanese, started in jinrikishas 
from Taipeh, the modern capital of Formosa, or Taiwan, 
to go to the house of a wealthy gentleman about eight 
miles up the river which runs through the valley of Tai- 
peh. The way led through a beautiful and fertile coun- 
try, the valley covered with the second crop of rice and 
the hills with the famous Formosan tea shrub. 

After luncheon and after photographing some head- 
hunting savages we found there, we proceeded to fish for 
salmon trout, at an altitude less than 250 feet above sea 
level, and in latitude about 24 deg. 40 min. north, prac- 
tically in the tropics. The temperature of the stream was 
about 70 or higher, and the water was well aerated. This 
stream, from sixty to one hundred yards wide, is clear 
and full of rapids and riffles. We used Japanese tackle, 
horse-hair line and horse-hair leader (the latter consist- 
ing of one strand only), a bamboo rod and a most deli- 
cate palmer tied on a small barbless hook. The rod is 
decidedly good, and weight for weight is stronger, and a 
better caster than our jointed rod. It rarely weighs over 
four ounces—mine weighed about two—but the line is 
practically worthless for casting, as we understand the 
term. The fly is perfect, but the hook lacks strength, 
and the fish when hooked may easily detach itself in a 
current or an eddy, or by fouling the line. We all know 
how it is done, from our experience with pin-hook and 
thread in the brooks at home. 

The Japanese, however, have another method of fish- 
ing, which may be as new to some of our readers as it 
was to me. It is quite successful. They catch one fish 
in any way they can, and then fasten the line securely 
through its upper jaw, passing it through the roof of the 
mouth and out at the top of the upper jaw, well in front 
of the eyes; and then attach through the body of the 
fish not far in front of the tail, a horse-hair, to which is 
tied a three-pronged barbless hook, which trails in line 
with the fish and a few inches behind, while it is stowly 
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worked up the stream by the fisherman. The theory is 
that other fishes, seeing the captive moving along as 
_ though feeding or perhaps spawning, will pursue it and 
become impaled on the hooks. In point of fact that 
does happen, as I saw a Chinaman take two fine trout in 
this manner. : 

Our success with the flies was poor. We got thirteen 
or fourteen fingerlings, but we saw the fish we wished to 
identify caught in fairly good numbers by the Chinese 
fishing with decoys. Doubtless with large flies and bet- 
ter tackle than we had, we might have had fine sport. 

It seems unusual to find a member of the Salmonide 
family so near the sea-level in such altitudes. The fish 
is the Plecoglossus altivelis. It has no spots, but iri- 
descent lines along its sides, parallel to the long axis. It 
has also the adipose dorsal fin. The snout of the male 
at this season overlaps and turns downward somewhat 
as does the snout of the male Chinook salmon late in the 
season. The Plecoglossus weighs from one one-fourth 
to two pounds, is vigorous and shy, and as dainty a fish 
for the table as any that may be found. 

After a few hours’ fishing, we descended the river in 
a rather clumsy, flat-bottomed boat, racing down the 
rapids and sculling through the smooth places, until we 
found our rickshaws, and then home. All along the 
smooth water about dusk we saw the Plecoglossus leap- 
ing after flies. 

Might not this fish be planted in the waters of our 
Southern States? I shall be pleased to furnish any 1n- 
formation in my power to any one interested in this sub- 
ject. E. C. Carter, Major U. S. Army. 





The Growth of Trout. 


Fditor Forest and Stream: 

The rate of growth in fishes is not only interesting 
to the fishculturist, but should be to the angler as 
well. The subject has not received the attention it 
deserves, and reliable data is always welcome. The 
first question that naturally occurs to a person on see- 
ing an unusually large fish is, “How old is it?” This 
query has been propounded to me hundreds of times, 
and if the fish is from wild waters the invariable 
answer has been, “I do not know; it may be 5 or 25 
years old.” I offer the following examples of the 
rapid rate of growth possible under favorable condi- 
tions, hoping that others may be induced to furnish 
similar authentic examples within their ken. 


Brown Trout. 


In the fall of 1899 a mixed lot of trout frv was as- 
signed to Hon. C. W. Hoffman by the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries, which were placed in a pond on his ranch 
a mile from Bozeman, Mont. Last summer he took 
two brown trout (Salmo fario) from this pond. each 
weighing 6 pounds, one of which is now in a pond 
at Bozeman station. Its length is 24 inches from 
snout to base of caudal fin, and 27 inches to the end of 
the fin. These trout are four years old. 

A few months ago I saw a mounted specimen of the 

me species taxen in a tributary of the Yellowstone 

itiver, near Livingston, Mont. The length of this fish 
was 27% inches from the snout to the base of the 
cavdal fin, and 30 inches to the end of the fin, and was 
s2id to weigh 10 pounds. The age of this fish can be 
staied only approximately. It undoubtedly came from 
the Yellowstone National Park, as the only plant of 
this species in connecting waters was by the U. S. 
3-reau of Fisheries in 1890, in Nez Perces creek and 
Firekole River. I regard the growth of these fishes 
avite remarkable considering the low temperature of 
the waters in which they were taken. 


Brook Trout, 


A year ago last summer Mr. Hoffman’s son caught 
on the fly, in the pond referred to, an Eastern red- 
svotted brook trout (Salmo fontinalis) that weighed 
3% pounds. This fish was than three years old. It 
was one of the mixed lot mentioned. Two brook trout 
were caught in a tributary of the Madison River, in 
this State, that weighed 1% and 2 pounds respectively. 
These fish were of a lot of fry assigned to Mr. Wm. 
Gilmer by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, and when 
carght were but one and a half years old, being taken 
in the fall. Two brook trout weighing 1144 pounds, of 
the same hatching, were taken the same fall in Bridger 
ereck, near Bozeman station. The’ low temperature 
of the Rocky Mountain streams seems to be eminently 
suitable for the Eastern brook trout; and, moreover, 
their food is plentiful. I have heard of other instances 
where brook trout have been caught of even more re- 
markable growth for age, in trout planted from this 
station, but the evidence was not so reliable as to ex- 
act weight. 


Steelhead Trost. 


The first steelhead trout fry planted from Bozeman 
station was in the summer and fall of 1897. They have 
been caught during the past year or two up to 4 pounds. 
One lot was planted in Mystic Lake, a very deep moun- 
tain lake, twelve miles from Bozeman, where they have 
done well. Another planting was made in a mountain 
lake above Pony, Mont., where fish of 5 pounds 
have been taken, and numerous young ones have been 
seen. 

In carrying the fingerlings to Mystic Lake a can was 
jolted out of the wagon, the road being very rough, 
and fell in a pool a few feet from Bozeman creek. The 
fish were scooped up and placed in the creek, where 
they have multiplied, furnishing good nshing. This 
accidental planting was alluded to by Mr. Choate, our 
Ambassador to Great Britain, at an annual dinner of 
the London Fly Fishers’ Club, at which he presided. 

It has been supposed that steelhead trout would 
thrive only in deep waters, but both Bridger and Boze- 
man creeks are small mountain streams, quite shallow 
most of the year, and when these fish reach 3 pounds 
in such waters in six or seven years, it is pretty good 
evidence that they will thrive in waters suitable to 
others of the trout species; moreover, they live in per- 
fect amity with them. In Bridger creek, a rocky and 
swift stream, there are the native red-throat trout, 
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brook trout, steelhead trout and grayling, and each 
species is holding its own. 


Red-Throat Trout. 


I weighed a red-throat, or native trout (Salmo 
clarkit), which was 3 pounds, good weight, when 
dressed. It was two years old, and was one of a lot 
sent by the Commissioner to a party near Toston, 
Mont. There were no fish but German carp in the 
pond before the trout were planted, and their rapid 
growth was no doubt the result of feeding on young 
carp. The owner of the pond assured me that there 
were still larger trout in the pond than the one sent me. 
Some native fry were placed in a new pond, which was 
made, however, in a swamp fed by springs and con- 
tained an abundance of food. Two fish from the pond 
were weighed at two years of age and were 2% pounds 
each, I might multiply instances, but forbear. 


Grayling. 


I have heard from plantings of grayling in streams 
in which they did not exist before, in several Western 
States, and the reports have been uniformly favorable. 
As the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries has shipped millions 
of eggs from Bozeman stations to its Eastern stations 
and to State fish commissions, it is hoped that this 
beautiful game fish may find a suitable and congenial 
home in Eastern trout streams. It lives in pertect ac- 
cord with the native trout, also the Eastern brook 
trout, in this State. I have taken them up to 2 pounds 
on the fly, in the upper Madison, but five or six miles 
from the Yellowstone Park, also a few miles below in 
the upper canyon of the river, and in Beaver creek, a 
tributary in the canyon. These grayling are gamer 
than the trout, and leap several times from the water 
when hooked. Flies should be smaller than the usual 
trout fly, on No. 12 hooks. I have found the pro- 
fessor, Henshall, coachman and black-gnat, all good_ 
flies, especially if tied with split wings and a red tag 
of meer for tail; the gray and black hackles are as 
gooc ° 

The grayling is found in the Madison and a few 
tributaries in Yellowstone Park, but I do not think 
it goes above the confluence of Gibbon and Firehole 
rivers, owing to their high temperature consequent on 
the hot water from the geysers. 

James A. HENSHALL, 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 
Bozeman, Mont. 


Fish and Fishing. 


A Boy and a Maskinonge. 


WHILE attending a fish and game protection meet- 
ing the other day in the office of Mr. F. L. Wanklyn, 
manager of the Montreal Street Railway, my attention 
was at once attracted by the beautifully mounted head 
of a maskinongé. The enormous mouth of the monster 
is wide upen, showing the tremendous capacity of its 
throat in life and its large, sharp teeth. The fish to 
which this head belonged, weighed 37 pounds several 
hours after it had been caught, and when it had already 
lost a good pound or two of blood, due to the fact that 
it had been found necessary to gaff it a second time. 
Several larger maskinongé have been captured in the 
St. Lawrence waters, but none so large as this, I fancy, 
by so young an angler. It was hooked by a fourteen- 
year-old son of Mr. Wanklyn, on the 27th of last 
August, near Isle Perrot. Young Wanklyn was trolling 
for maskinongé from a boat in which were also his 
father and sister. His bait was a perch nearly a 
pound in weight, the dorsal fin of which, with its sharp 
rays or spikes, had no terrors for the huge-throated 
fish which gorged himself with it and became impaled 
upon the hook. It may well be imagined that the boy 
bad a swift time for half an hour or so with his new 
connection. When it was first found possible to bring 
the fish close up to the boat, Mr. Wanklyn struck at 
it with the gaff and impaled it at the first attempt. Its 
weight was such, however, that the effort to lift the 
fish into the boat tore the gaff out of its body, and a 
stream of blood marked its course as it writhed in the 
water, lashing it into foam and then placing a consider- 
able distance between itself and the boat. It was not 
very long before it was again brought to the side of the 
boat, and the gaff having a better hold in the body of 
the fish this time, it was safely, though not without 
considerable difficulty, lifted over the stern into the 
boat. Even then it was not killed without considerable 
difficulty and some danger of upsetting the boat. The 
head of a maskinongé, when well mounted, as this one 
certainly is, makes a very handsome trophy. 


The Philology of the Maskinonge. 


Next to the ouananiche, there is, perhaps, no other 
American fish respecting the name of which there is so 
much confusion, as the makinongé. Dr. Henshall’s 
praiseworthy effort to secure uniformity in the spelling 
of this fish’s name, has met with no success, doubtless 
because he advanced no justification for the orthog- 
raphy proposed by him. He claims, erroneously, I 
believe, that by common consent and custom, the name 
is “mascalonge” among the majority of anglers, and 
that “mascalonge” it will be for generations to come. 
As a matter of curiosity, I have just turned over the 
pages of all the numbers of Forest AND StrREAm for 
the last two months to see how far this estimate is cor- 
rect. In the numbers which I examined, the name of 
this fish is printed at least half a dozen times. Yet not 
once .does it appear in the form which Dr. Henshall 
claims to have been adopted by the majority of anglers. 
I find it printed “muscalonge” two or three times. It 
has also appeared as “muscalunge,” “muscallonge” and 
“maskinonge.” Other forms of the word are “muskal- 
longe” and ‘“‘muskellunge,” the latter being the name 
employed. to designate the species by Dr. C. Brown 
Geode in his “American Fishes.” Still another form 
of the word—“muskallunge”—is employed by Messrs. 
Jordan and Evermann, in their catalogue of the fishes 
of North America. Neither this form, nor yet “mas- 





calonge,” which is favored by Dr. Henshall, is the most 
commonly accepted orthography. The forms of: the 
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word which appear to me to be of most common use 
and acceptation, are “muscalonge” and “maskinonge.” 
For the use of “muscalonge” I know of neither reason 
nor important authority. The original spelling of the 
Indian name by the early French settlers in America 
was undoubtedly “maskinonge,” and such it is still 
called in the statutes of Canda. According to the late 
Bishop Lafleche, of Three Rivers, a recognized author- 
ity upon Indian customs and dialects, and early in life 
a devoted missionary to the Northwest, “makinonge” 
is derived from mashk (deformed) and kinonge (a 
pike), and was applied to the Esox nobilior by the In- 
dians, because it appeared to them a deformed or differ- 
ent kind of pike from that to which they had been ac- 
customed. The river of the same name which flows 
into Lake St. Peter, which name has been extended to 
the town built at its mouth, and the county of which it 
is the chef lieu, was doubtless so-called from the num- 
ber of these fish taken in or near its estuary, and after 
their Indian name. And it is a singular corroboration 
of the absolute correctness of the French orthography 
“makinonge,” that the very best authorities on the 
scientific classification of North American fish, includ- 
ing De Kay, Mitchell, Jordan and Evermann and Dr. 
Henshall, have substituted for the earlier name— 
nobilior—of this particular species, that of masquinongy, 
which is about as near as it is possible for English 
orthography to go in representing the correct pro- 
nunciation of maskinongé. Jordan and Evermann 
quote H. W. Henshaw as giving exactly the same deri- 
vation of maskinongé as Bishop Lafleche, and the late 
Fred Mather gave similar testimony. Here, then, we 
have a form of the name of this fish, for which there 
is a good reason to give, namely, that of priority and 
intelligent derivation, while it is also the most common 
form of the name in the country in which it originated, 
and one of the simplest to write and to pronounce from 
the written word. Is it not therefore advisable to en- 
deavor to secure uniformity for the orthography 
“maskinongé?” 


The Fishes of Hudson Bay. 


The Canadian exploring expedition which is winter- 
ing in Hudson Bay on board the steamer Neptune, is 
likely to bring back with it very importat information 
concerning the fishes of Hudson Bay, since an icthy- 
ologist from the Department of Fisheries at Ottawa 
accompanies the expedition. It is known already that 
of edible fishes in those waters there are at least thirty 
species, but it is expected that there are many more. 
The cod, the common salmon, sea trout, speckled and 
gray trout, halibut, whitefish, herring, capelin, eels, 
whiting, jackfish, pickerel, pike, perch, sturgeon and 
others are found there. That most beautiful of fishes, 
Back’s grayling, is common in some of the streams on 
the western side of the bay. Newfoundlanders now go 
regularly to Ungava Inlet, its’ eastern arm, after cod, 
each summer, while the same fish are also taken regu- 
larly at Fort George on James Bay, the southern pro- 
jection of the greast basin. It is clear, therefore, that 
these northern waters teem with fish life of the first 
commercial importance, and as many of the Atlantic 
areas now regularly fished are becoming more or less 
depleted, fishermen are turning their attention more 
and more to Hudson Bay as a reserve. It is only within 
the last few years that the bay has been much fre- 
quented by Newfoundland fishermen, but American 
whalers have visited it for a very long time past. 

Porpoises are found in great numbers in the bay, 
which is also the mating place of the hair seals, which 
are killed in such thousands every spring off the New- 
foundland coasts. During their presence in the bay, 
large quantities of them are secured by the Eskimos 
and Indians of the far North. 


An Old Fish and Game Protective Association, 


The Province of Quebec Fish and Game Protective 
Association, of which Mr. Wanklyn, of Montreal, is 
the president, claims to be the oldest organization of 
the kind upon the Continent. It was organized on Feb. 
23, 1859. One other kindred organization dates back 
to 1844, but this is a game protective association only; 
namely the New York Association for the Protection 
of Game, of which Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt is the 
president. The oldest organization for the protection 
of both fish and game. in the United States, which ap- 
pears in the list of such societies in the year book of 
the Department of Agriculture, is the New York State 
Fish, Game and Forest League, organized in 1865, and 
of which Mr. Robert B. Lawrence, of New York City, 
is the president. E. T. D. CHAMBERs. 


Consumption of Fish in Germany. 


Simon W. HaNnaver, Deputy Consul-General, Frank- 
fort, Germany, reports: The inhibitory measures in Ger- 
many against the importation of foreign cattle and meat 
products have greatly advanced the price of meat in the 
country, causing a considerable reduction in the con- 
sumption thereof, as the middle and working classes can- 
not afford to pay the high prices demanded. In conse- 
quence of this, the consumption of fresh, dried, and 
salted fish has largely increased. A Hamburg fishing 
company has sent one of its cold-storage steamers to 
eastern Siberia to take in a cargo of salmon. Another 
Hamburg company has opened a depot and _ packing 
houses at Matarieh-Menzaleh, Egypt, for the curing and 
shipping of eels caught in the Nile and affluents, which 
are brought to Hamburg by way of Trieste. In German 
cities and towns the increased consumption of fish is 
making itself perceptible by the new additions of shops 
dealing in fish. Formerly, fishmongers were few in num- 
ber, their custom only being among the rich and the first- 
class hotels. P 


One of the famous white oaks of New Jersey stands 
in the Presbyterian churchyard at Basking Ridge. It 
ineasures fourteen feet four inches in circumference at 
five feet high, while the branches shade a circle 115 feet 
in diameter. 





All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
York, to receive attention. We have no other office, 
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In New England. 


Boston, Dec. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: A few 
days ago the South Shore gunners turned their attention 
chiefly from coot on the beaches to black ducks on the 
rivers and marshes, where they appeared in large num- 
bers. Duck shooting is expected to be good for several 
weeks, and it may be said that a few yellowlegs and 
brant are yet to be obtained on the beaches. ote 

Green Harbor River just above the old dyke is still 
a place of resort for ducks, as it was way back in the 
’40s, when “The God-like Daniel” used to row out from 
the backyard of his Marshfield estate into the midst of 
these duck feeding grounds. Local tradition, while ad- 
mitting that Webster was the man who made brant and 
coot shooting popular at Brant Rock, claims that he was 
by no means the first man to shoot duck in Green Har- 
bor River. 

The abundance of foxes in the Marshfield Hills 
section of late has led the South Shore Fox Hun- 
ters’ Association to lay out as the route for its next hunt 
the northern part of the town instead of that usually 
followed at the Plains. Mr. Calvin Ewell has recently 
captured a couple of Reynards on Tilden’s Island. 

A vigorous effort is being made by deputy Stackhouse 
and other wardens to stop the use of ferrets which has 
been going on in Marshfield and other near-by towns. A 
new claimant for horsewoman’s honors was brought to 
the front Thanksgiving Day at the run of the Middlesex 
Hunt Club, namely, Mrs. Grafton St. Loe Abbott, to 
whom the brush was awarded as the first lady up. The 
fox was killed in the pasture of Mr. William A. Blodgett, 
and following the chase a breakfast was served at Mr. 
Blodgett’s home with a large attendance. Among the 
many well-known leaders in the club are Mr. A. Henry 
Higginson and Howard Snelling. Mrs. Abbott is the 
daughter of Hon. Charles Francis Adams, and resides 
in Concord, Mass. 


A Diana in Vermont, 


According to a report from Barnard, the only woman 
who has shot a deer in the State this season is Miss 
Kate Reagan, of that place. The young lady is, so to 
speak, her widowed mother’s “right hand man” in 
carrying on the farm as well as an accomplished 
musician and an artist. Instead of Horace Greeley’s 
advice, I would suggest, “Go to Vermont, young man.” 

A Claremont, N. H., hunter has recently secured a 
trophy very rarely obtained in that part of the State, 
it being a large Canada lynx that measured 33 inches 
from tip to tip and weighed 29 pounds. 

From Bangor the shipments of deer for the last 
week are reported to have been 273 deer, 18 moose; 
last year for the corresponding week, 306 deer, 7 
moose; total of deer for the season, 4,084; 206 moose; 
while last year they were 4,765 deer, 189 moose. 

Commissioner Carleton reports the amount of money 
received for licenses is $26,650. It is claimed the law 
has had the effect to deter illegal shipments of game 
out of the State, comparatively few seizures having 
been made. Comparing figures above given, it will 
be seen that while more moose have been shipped this 
year than last; the number of deer to the present time 
is 681 less than last year. 

Your correspondent had thought the day of the 
side hunt had gone by, but it seems one has been held 
recently at Roque Bluff, in Washington county, Maine. 
Whether it was conducted otherwise than on the same 
old plan of killing everything for a count, I do not 
know. It is time this relic of the “dark ages” of sport 
should be prohibited for all time to come. 

On the first day of the close season a huge bull 
moose turned the tables on an employe of the Maine 
Central, who had secured two good bucks near Dan- 
forth. As he could not shoot the moose, he took to a 
tree, where he was forced to remain for an hour or 
so, when the animal walked away. 

Dr. Heber Bishop returned early in the week from 
his private camp beyond the chain of ponds in the 
Moose River valley. He and his party brought out 
their quota of deer. Mr. Frank R. Whitcher, of Ames- 
bury, and his wife, have recently returned from Deer 
Farm, where they have spent several weeks with a 
party of friends. 

Mr. C. W. Brown, of Salem, has just brought out 
two deer and a moose from Rainbow Lake, near Milli- 
nocket, having been in camp less than five days. Mr. 
W. S. Hinman had as his guests at the Runaway Club. 
Clearwater, Thanksgiving week, President Reed and 
Dr. E. W. Branigan. CENTRAL. 


Fishing in Erie Harbor. 


Erte, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: I know of no 
single place on the chain of lakes that gives better re- 
turns to the hook and line fisherman than Erie har- 
bor, and the reefs outside of it, so long as the nets 
are kept out. A few years ago the hook and line fish- 
ing was nearly destroyed by illegal netters, most of 
them being foreigners; but about.that time a man, who 
is an enthusiastic fisherman himself, was made chief 
of police and exerted himself to stop the netting, and 
did stop it. Since then but little has been done. Lately 
a number of gentlemen have begun a movement that 
is catculated to stop what little netting is still being 
carried on. They propose to form an association and 
appoint a number of officers to watch for the poachers. 
I think there is little poaching done now, but they 
should know. They complain that the fish warden 
does not try to stop it. The way to stop it is to do 
the work themselves, if they know of any netting being 
done. ‘The warden cannot be expected to camp down 
on some dock day and night watching the poachers; 
and they know him’and know at least enough not to be 
caught netting while he is around. Some of us who 
are not fish wardens would stand a far better show 
when it comes to catching them than he would. What 
is wanted is far each man who knows of any of these 
nets being set to report them; let him be fish warden 
at the moment. I do not care about these fish myself, 
for I never do any fishing, but I will have any one I 
see netting the fish taken in in short order. 

In spite of the netting, if.any of it is being done,: I 





have seen gome big strings of fish taken with @.hook. 


and line this summer., Hardly anyone who fishes for 
a few hours fails to land about all the fish he can carry. 
There is a great deal of fishing in winter time through 
the ice, and nets are used at times then. It ought to 
be an easy matter to stop that. There need > no 
trouble in finding and destroying the nets. Some were 
destroyed last winter. 5 
Years ago a great many people came here eve 
summer for an outing and to fish. When the fishing 
was spoiled they quit coming, but during the past few 
years they would have found all the fishing they wanted 
had they come after it. Casita BLAnco. 





Sea Bass at Seabreeze. 


_SEABREEZE, Fla., Nov. 23.—I am mailing you to-day 
picture of catch of sea bass made off the Clarendon 
Inn pier, Seabreeze, Fla., on Nov. 16, by three men; 
namely, Mr. Jasper Owen, of Philadelphia; Mr. S. A. 
Boyd, of New York City, and Manager Knappe, of the 
Clarendon Inn, Seabreeze, Fla., in a little over three 
hours, with rod and reel, rods from 10 to 14 ounces. 
Lines used were 18 thread Cutty Hunk. Fish weighed 
from 14 to 30 pounds each, and aggregated 924 pounds. 

This is the largest catch of sea bass recorded on the 
east coast of Florida by three men with rod and reel 
in anything like the same space of time. 

I wish to remark that none of the fish of this enor- 
mous catch were wasted, as all of them were used by 
workmen, who are employed on the Clarendon Inn 
extension, which is in process of erection. 

E. L. Porter. 


he Bennel. 


Points and Flushes. 


At New Haven, Ky., Dec. 4, the annual meeting of the 
National Fox Hunters’ Association, two important 
matters were decided, namely, the election of officers for 
the ensuing year and awarding of the gold cup in the all- 
aged event. W. Wade, of Pittsburg, was elected presi- 
dent, and R. J. Fink, of Louisville, secretary and 
treasurer. Among the directors elected are Lee, of Ala- 
bama, and Ormsby, of Virginia. Cricket, owned by R. J. 
Fink, won the gold cup as the champion of the all-aged 
division. A committee will be appointed by the president 
to fix the time and place for the next meeting. 


Pachting. 


Designing Competition. 
$225 in Prizes 


Two designing competitions have been given in 
Forest AND STREAM. The first was for a 25{ft. water- 
line cruiser; the second was for a 15ft. one-design class. 
Both competitions were very successful. The great in- 
terest taken in those competitions has prompted us to 
give a third one, open to amateurs and professionals. 
The prizes which will be given are as follows: 

First prize—$100. 

Second prize—$6o. 

Third prize—$qo. 

Fourth prize—$25, offered by Mr. Theodore Zerega 
for the best interior plan. 

The designs are for a yacht conforming to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

I. Centerboard cruiser, 4oft. 1. w. 1. 

II. Boat must not draw over 6ft with centerboard up. 

TIT. The lowest freeboard to covering board must 
be 3ft. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. The 
conditions have been made as simple as possible, that 
competitors might have all latitude and scope in work- 
ing out their ideas. We wish to produce an able and 
comfortable cruising boat, one that shall have ample 
accommodation for two or three men living aboard for 
a period of several months, and one that can be easily 
managed at all times by two or three paid hands. The 
draft is restricted to 6ft. in order that the boat may 
have access to nearly all the desirable harbors, and 
may, thereby, widely increase her cruising field. 


Drawings Required, 

I. Sheer plan, scale %in—=1ft—showing center of 
buoyancy, center of lateral resistance and center of 
effort of both rigs. 

II. Half breadth, scale 4in.—rft. 

III. Body plan, scale 4in.—rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, inboard profile and at least one 
cross section, scale %in.—rft. 

V. Two sail plans, scale %4in.=1ft.; one as a yawl; 
one as a pole mast sloop. 

In the case of the yawl rig the position and height 
of the mast and length of gaff are to be the same as 
in the cutter rig. Plans must show working topsai! and 
size of light sails. 

VI. All ballast outside on keel except amount neces- 
sary for trimming. 

An outline specification must accompany each de- 
sign. The drawings should be carefully made and :let- 














tered All drawings should .be on white paper or 


-over some familiar and some new water. 


tracing cloth in black ink. No colored inks or pig- 
ments should be used. The designs must bear a nom- 
de-plume only, and no indication must be given of the 
author. In a sealed envelope, however, the designer 
must inclose his own name and address, together with 
his nom-de-plume. All designs must be received at the 
office of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
346 Broadway, New York City, not later than March 
1, 1904. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to pub- 
lish any or all of the designs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, who passed upon the designs sub- 
mitted for the 25ft. with great care, has again con- 
sented to judge the designs and make the awards. 


Emperor William has withdrawn his offer of a cup 
for an international ocean yacht race in 1904 on account 
of his being in poor health, but he will put up a trophy 
for a transatlantic race in 1905. 

Commodore Robert E. Tod, of the Atlantic Y. C., 
received the following cable from the Kaiser on Nov. 
28: Owing to his Imperial Majesty’s protracted recon- 
valescence, he has been prevented seeing his yachting 
representatives at date intended to fix details for At- 
lantic cup race, thus time for designers and builders of 
new yachts now far too advanced to get fresh boats 
ready for such competition this coming season, spring 
1904. His Majesty, therefore, deems advisable post- 
pone his offer for race until 1905, and will send full de- 
tails for this offer in autumn, 1904. His Imperial Ma- 
jesty therefore withdraws offer cup for 1904. and hopes 
his proposal will meet approval of both clubs. 





Cruising Competition Awards. 


New York, Dec. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have read the twenty stories submitted in the cruising 
contest of 1903, and I must say that the work has been 
a pleasure rather than a task, most of them taking me 
over the cruising grounds with which I am familiar, 
others telling of distant waters not yet visited. 

I congratulate Forest AND STREAM upon having in- 
terested so many contestants, especially some of the 
gentler sex. More than one story is submitted by 
ladies cruising with the men of their families. While 
their accounts are most entertaining, they lack to a 
certain extent tlie sailor-like roughness of telling that 
technical logs possess. 

When the ladies become captains and command their 
own vessels, then the other sex will needs. look to their 
laurels. 

It has not been an easy matter to award these prizes, 
as the stories are, without exception, most interesting, 
and I note with great pleasure that Forest AND 
STREAM’s admonition about the use of nautical, slang 
has been very carefully observed. Hard as it has been 
to award the first and second prize, it was still harder 
to award the third, and I could have awarded at least 
three fourth prizes, had they been provided. The same 
system of marking has been used this time as last, 
with 10 high mark for each of the following: Seaman- 
ship, Pilotage, Diction, Interests, Chart, Photographs, 
and the totals carried out; 60 is the possible score. 

Hull to Bristol, W. Lambert Barnard, of Boston, 
Mass., wins first prize with a score of 48. Yacht Cruise 
of Mblem, Geo. E. Darling, of Providence, R. I., wins 
second prize, with a score of 39. In Southern Seas, 
Allan Dunn, of Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, wins 
third prize, with a score of 37. 

If Forest AND STREAM offers another cruising com- 
petition, I suggest that at least three fourth prizes be 
given. 

From the wording of the offer of prizes this time, I 
have considered that the charts submitted to gain a high 
mark should be the work of the contestant. Govern- 
ment charts have not been marked very high. Pilot- 
age, of which Forest AND STREAM makes a special note 
in Rule III, has been in many cases neglected, and one 
might say with “Disco Troup,” “What’s come to your 
lead? Et it?” 

In Hull to Bristol, the winner of first prize, Mr. 
Barnard, has made his story somewhat longer than 
necessary, but he has a splendid one to tell, and tells 
it like the sailor man he is. His use of oi] to smooth 
the sea off Chatham, and his care of his boat when 
anchored off Hyannis that bad night, have won him 
some high numbers. I believe his Charity Cruise won 
third prize in a previous competition, and I beg to offer 
my congratulations upon the improved work. He also 
sent some excellent pen and ink sketches of Ayaya 
which I hope you will publish, but they were not in the 
competition. 

Yachting Cruise of Mblem, second prize, very care- 
fully done, a long and plucky cruise for cruisers on a 
catboat, and the chart very well made. Mblem entered 
at least two unusual harbors, Cape Small Point and 
Chatham. A description of these harbors and pilotage 
notes on them would have been of great interest, and 
we regret that Mr. Darling omitted them. 

The Ayaya and Mblem were anchored not. more 
than a few miles apart on the bad night of Saturday, 
July 18. One near Hyannis and the other near Cross 
Rip Light vessel. 

In Southern Seas, third prize, the seamanship is ex- 
cellent, and the interest perfect, opening a new cruis- 
ing ground to your readers, who can feel themselves 
fairly launched on a Pacific cruise, the dream of all 
yachtsmen. 

The Maiden Cruise of Istar, by B. Hughs Wells, for 
which I wish there was a prize, takes us interestingly 
The ._poem 
at starting is happily chosen, as Dr. Wells has certain- 
ly nen ae erchent main” - more than - smal! 
cruiser. Excellent photographs accompany this story. 
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been able to find a chart other than that issued by 
United States engineers. ' 

A Canoe Yacht on Lake Ontario, by J. Edward Maybee, 
is prefaced by some very pertinent remarks on the hard 
task that a cruiser has to make himself interesting when 
aboard of a well-found little ship. His story does not 
prove his case, however, as Lorna’s cruise is interest- 
ing from cover to cover. Mr. Maybee is a student of 
human nature as well as a sailor, and his words on the 
frying pan and on whiskey must not be overlooked. 

Cruise of the Nerine, S. G. Etherington, New Ro- 
chelle to Marblehead and return, is carefully done 
with very good photographs, and no end of work in 
making a good chart. The story is very interesting; but 
unfortunately little attention is paid to pilotage. 

In A Vacation Cruise, William Kuhnle, a graduate 
of the schoolship St.. Mary’s, we are shown the 
benefits of a practical education in seamanship. Mr. 
Kuhnle gives a very good description of his boat and 
of the use of the lead. Tells the character of the bot- 
tom by it, which he is careful to find out before anchor- 
ing. Takes cross bearings of his anchorage for pur- 
poses which he explains. The schoolship St. Mary’s is 
a New York City public school afloat. She is com- 
manded by an officer of the navy, and usually makes a 
summer voyage to Eurépe. Mr. Kuhnle proves that 
the students are well grounded in navigation and sea- 
—— The few photographs sent are not very 
good. 


Cruise of the Tainui 1903, Jas. W. Commeford, Jr., 
is a plucky one, as the boat is small for the bad 
weather encountered on the Great Lakes. The seaman- 
ship is fair, the pilotage not up to the mark; a good 
number of photographs are sent which will interest 
readers. Tainui was in the last competition, and her 
cruise gained first prize. 

A Cruise on Long Island Sound, by C. N. Robinson, 
is prefaced by a very interesting description of Ramea, 
whose owner is evidently very fond of her and justly 
so. The seamanship and pilotage column show good 
marks, but the chart has no course marked on it. The 
photographs are good and excellent descriptions are 
given of the anchorages. 

The Indra Log, Henry Picterny, takes us from Mar- 
blehead to Sydney, Cape Breton, over most interesting 
waters. It is very well written by’ a man who, with 
too much modesty, calls himself a landsman. The pre- 
liminary remarks are specially good and the descrip- 
tions of the boat excellent. The interest is maintained 
throughout, and I am sure your readers will regret that 
Mr. Picterny did not make the whole cruise with 
Indra. 


In the Cruise of the Whitecap, Louis S. Tieman takes 
us in an auxiliary from New Rochelle to Cottage City 
and return. His descriptions of harbors are very good, 
particularly that of Cuttyhunk. Many owners of 
shoal boats will be glad to know that they can depend 
on getting into the pond when anchoring in’ Cutty- 
hunk Harbor is too impossible. Has it ever been de- 
cided in boats with power, which is the auxiliary, the 
sails or the engine? No photographs with this story. 

William P. Morrison sends Bantam’s Cruise, and 
gives an excellent description of getting underweigh. 
His chart might have had the course of Bantam jotted 
on it, as among the Maine islands it is hard to follow 
a boat without this aid. His remarks on rights of 
way between large and small vessels should be read by 
all, particularly by those of your subscribers who have 
to do with admiralty courts. 

Co-education on a Yawl is sent by Mrs. Lucius W. 
Hitchcock, and shows that the ladies are taking more and 
more pleasure in yachting each season. The interest is 
maintained throughout, and some excellent photographs 
are sent. The combination of captain and skipper on one 
boat has aided to defeat more than one America’s Cup 
challenger, and we congratulate the crew of the yawl 
that it worked them no harm. 

The story sent by Mrs. Alfred V. Sayre is one showing 
a lot of pluck and is interesting. Good photographs ac- 
company this cruise. 

Cruising in Nova Scotia Waters, by Samuel T. Allen, 
is presented without a chart, which is unfortunate, as 
southern Nova Scotia must be a very charming place 
to make a cruise, and next to that to follow a cruise on 
the chart. Mr. Allen gives a very good description of 
his boat, and tells of frequent use of the lead. His 
closing remarks about the coast are both interesting 
and instructive. 

W. G. Bodamer, of Buffalo, tells a good story in a new 
cruiser, and describes his boat well. The chart presented 
is very good. 

In A Little Cruise in a Little Boat, by G. F.*Maurice, 
Mr. Maurice presents a very interesting story of how 
he came into possession of his “little boat,” and gives 
an excellent description of her. He speaks of her as 
if she were a dear friend. His list of articles necessary 
for such a cruise are specially good. 

A Day or Two at Sea, is a cruise on Lake Ontario, 
sent by Charles Stanton. He does not tell us very much 
about the craft that he made this cruise in and omits 
photographs. 

Reginald Mack sends The Cruise of the Minota, taken 
on Lake Michigan, and is a very good account of yacht- 
ing on those waters. The pilotage notes are admirable, 
and the photographs sent are an excellent lot. Minota 
is a celebrated boat, and it must be a great pleasure to 
sail her. 

The Captain’s Yarn, by F. Chester, is well gotten up 
and the chart a very good one. Your readers will cer- 
tainly enjoy this cruise from Philadelphia to Plymouth, 
Mass., and return. 

THEODRE C. ZEREGA. 





Mr. Norman L. Skene has severed his connection 
with Messrs. Burgess and Packard, and has associated 
himself with Mr. Hollis Burgess. Mr. Skene will take 
charge of the designing department of Mr. Burgess’ 
business, and he will give great care to the design and 
construction of all classes of yacht and mercantile work. 
Mr. Skene isa graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of T. 
Chatham Y. 
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echnology, and he is also secretary of the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Notes on Yacht Measurement. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read the communication of Professor Poor 
in your issue of Nov. 21 with considerable interest. 
His contention that exact and scientific methods should 
be introduced into measurement rules is one which 
should commend itself to acceptance wherever and 
whenever practicable, and the form of his argument is, 
I think, not without value in this respect. Unfortu- 
nately, apart from Froude’s law of corresponding 
speeds, there is, so far as I have seen, very little that 
has been given exact form and value, which is appli- 
cable to the purpose; and even the law of correspond- 
ing speeds seems to have only a somewhat inaccurate 
bearing. We are left to apply the results of observa- 
tion and experience, to obtain as much fairness, and as 
good conditions in racing as are found practicable, 
and assuredly clubs have not moved in the direction 
of improvement with the speed that observed facts 
would seem to require. 

I think, however, that Mr. Poor is under a false im- 
pression in supposing that “the assumption in all 
measurement rules that speed is proportional to the 
fourth root of sail area,” has governed the charge for 
it. It also is not wholly true, but only conditionally 
so, that “the amount of motive power (in a yacht) 
varies with the sail area.” A full examination of this 
matter would require much to be written, but it may 
suffice to state that sail area is not power, it is one 
and only one of the mediums through which power is 
exerted or conveyed and made effective for propulsion, 
and the power obtained through the agency of sails is 
not a constant quantity; it differs widely from that 
of a steam engine. In a light wind the larger sail 
plan has an advantage, but as the wind increases this 
diminishes, and when, of two yachts racing, the wind 
strength equals the needs of the one with smaller rig, 
the other is disadvantaged by her larger spars, higher 
center of effort, and greater weight aloft; and if she 
has to be reefed she suffers the further disadvantage 
of allowing time for sail which is not in use, and 
which is doing harm to her. Sail area cannot be said 
to have, in any practical sense, a constant value, any 
average value that it may have for racing purposes de- 
pends on local conditions and prevailing wind forces. 
Its value and appreciation here is greater than in 
British waters, and in both places it probably has a 
much greater value than it would have in Bermudian 
waters in the spring months. 

I saw an illustration of this a year or two ago. A 
weil-known New York yachtsman had a small Ameri- 
can yacht at Hamilton, she had a fairly large rig, which 
counted in her measurement, and raced many times 
against an English boat of smaller rig. The Ameri- 
can boat usually was reefed, and was beaten by a 
large allowance, which had to be made on sail she 
could not use. 

There are‘tmatters which concern the equities of 
racing of which Mr. Poor makes no mention, and these, 
perhaps. have not had his attention, though they affect 
the relation of sail in the yachts M. and E., and its 
propulsive effect in those vessels. M. had, in 1902, and 
before the reduction of her sail plan, 81 square feet 
more sail than E., but with this one-thirtieth more sail 
than E., and with a shorter waterline by 21in., this 
sail had to drive a body of over 4ft. larger area of 
submerged MS., and of over one and a half tons 
greater displacement, and this not necessarily with 
any more stability to make the sail carried effective 
than that possessed by E., since E. made up by draft 
(leverage) for that which, relatively, she lacked in dis- 
placement. The notable thing about this is that as 
betwcen M. and E. the only rule in use in 1903 in 
these waters, which made any allowance from E. to 
M. for the different relation of their MS to dimen- 
sions, was that of the Larchmont and the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. The allowance factor was 
1.32. The rule of the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound 
had ceased to make allowances to less extreme forms 
than that of E. In other words, the altered rule failed 
to make allowance to a MS of approximately compact 
form.: Joun Hystop. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have made a careful study of Dr. Poor’s article in 
your issue of Nov. 21, not only because the subject al- 
ways interests me, but because it is so seldom that 
we are favored with the views of a practical yachts- 
man. For this reason I do not want to offer ungra- 
cious criticism, but one of his suggestions is so revolu- 
tionary that it is fairly open to discussion. He states 
that the assumption that speed is proportional to the 
fourth root of sail area does not seem to be founded 
on any substantial basis, and after elaborating the 
question, concludes that speed is more nearly propor- 
tional to the square root of sail area. His evidence 
in support of this theory consists of: 1. The accepted 
rule in power boat practice that for moderate speeds 
the power will be nearly proportional to the square of 
the speed. 2. The results of two seasons’ racing be- 
tween two yachts, the sail of one being reduced for the 
second season. It is admitted, however, that these re- 
sults cannot be regarded as conclusive. It is obvious 
that to secure reliable data the experiment should be 
tried with successive reductions or increases of sail, 
as Dr. Poor suggests it would be better done with a 
one-design class of boats. Aside from this it does not 
appear that the two boats were well matched. Even 
in 1902 there was an average difference of 26 miles 
per hour in their racing speed, and the boat M. was ap- 
parently beaten steadily and conclusively by the boat 
E. Next year M. reduced canvas 4 per cent. (the rea- 
son for which is not stated), and was beaten over half 
a mile an hour on the average. Evidently M. was not 
a fair match for E., at all events in 1903, and some 
other causes beyond sail area must have-been respon- 
sible for the results noted. At the same time Dr. 
Poor is entitled to credit for taking the trouble to 
average the observed data, and it would be well if more 
yachtsmen were on the lookout for such evidence. 


Coming-now to the Grst proposition, that in powes 
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boats speed varies as the square root of the power, 
Dr. Poor says that in sailing vessels the power de- 
veloped is proportional to the area of the sails, and on 
this basis compares it with the horse-power of an 
engine. But the two sorts of power, as here expressed, 
are not similar. The horse-power of an engine (prop- 
erly calculated) is a definite force, ready for use. Sail 
area will develop or, let us say, transient power, when 
acted on by wind pressure, which is highly variable in 
itself, and its action on sails is by no means thoroughly 
understood. With a given sail area and a given wind 
pressure, the driving power developed will obviously 
vary with the horizontal and vertical angles of the 
sails. This alone renders difficult any direct compari- 
son with engine power, and to apply the rules of one 
to the practice of the other, is not justifiable. Further- 
more, it is quite possible to increase the driving power 
of a steamer without in any way altering her trim. 
Practically nothing of the sort can be done with a 
racing yacht, except by working backward and re- 
ducing sail, an experiment that would scarcely pay in 
actual racing, assuming that the boat could carry her 
sail effectively in the first place. To take a common 
example, suppose a steamer of 5oft. waterline is regu- 
larly driven at 8 knots and is intended to maintain that 
speed steadily without forcing either engine or boiler. 
It would not be unusual in such a case to have an en- 
gine and boiler capable of driving the boat at 1o knots 
if required. The power developed would therefore 
vary, according to the rule, as the squares of 8 and 
10 or as 64 and 100. 

That is, for a 25 per cent. increase of speed, there 
would be an increase of over 56 per cent. in driving 
power. Now take a 5o0ft. waterline sailing craft, mod- 
erately canvassed, and capable of doing 8 knots in a 
fresh, reaching breeze, would any one propose to drive 
her at 10 knots by increasing the sail area 56 per cent. 
without any alterations to the hull? Certainly not, 
and for a reason apparent to any sailor that the boat 
would not carry the added sail. With shifting ballast 
the thing might be done, but not otherwise. A great 
increase of beam and draft might enable the yacht to 
increase her rig 56 per cent., but there would be added 
resistance due to the alterations of form, and the re- 
sult would be problematical. A comparison of yachts 
of various sizes, but similar form, shows that sail area 
varies pretty much as the square of the length, or in 
another form: 

VS=L X constant. 


And the constant will vary from 1 to 1.5. according to 
the type of yacht and the amount of sail that may he 
carried under the local conditions of wind and wate~. 
This formula is really the basis of the old length and 
sail area rule, VS being used only as a qualifying facto. 
in connection with L. There is no relation between 
sail area and speed, except in connection with lengih, 
and the latter is always the governing factor. 

Finally, I must refer again to the yacht M. used hy 
Dr. Poor as an example, and according to his own 
figures her average speed over racing courses in gor! 
breezes was some seven miles an hour, with 2.500 s+. 
ft. of sail. The square root of this is 50, while the 
square root of Reliance’s sail area is officially given 
as 127.16. We might, therefore, expect Reliance to 
show an average specd of 17.78 miles, according to the 
theory advanced by Dr. Poor. Needless to say, Re- 
liance never attained any such speed under any circum- 
stances, her. best speed in reaching being under 13 
miles. The examples are, perhaps, extreme, but it may 
be worth noting that the fourth roots of the respective 
sail areas are roughly 7 and 11; the latter figure would 
be a high average speed for Reliance even over a tr:i- 
angwar course. It is, therefore, quite evident that in 
practice we are unable to increase speed any faster 
than the fourth root of sail area. 

Ws. Q. Puttuirs. 


Cuntor, Ont., Dec. 2, 





Toronto, Canada, Dec. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have read with much interest Mr. Poor’s article on 
measurement and time allowance, and find I cannot agre= 
with all his conclusions. I can perhaps best set out our 
points of disagreement by taking concrete examples 

1. Let us take the case of two old-fashioned le! 
mines, one 16ft. on the waterline the other 25ft; in e*ch 
case let the square root of the sail area equal the L.W.L..; 


L.W.L.+VS.A. F 
Ts — the racing 


then in each case, by the rule 
length is the same as the L.W.L. and also as the VS..\ 
‘The possibilities of speed would be respectively as the 
VL.W.L., that is, 4:5. But these numbers are also th- 
fourth roots of the respective sail areas, therefore in the 
case of similar vessels it appears that the fourth roots «i 
the sail areis may indicate their possibilities of sperd 
with a considerable degree of accuracy. If, however. we 
take the case of two vessels of exactly the same size and 
shape, but one carrying more canvas than the other. then 
possibly Mr. Froude’s rule would apply. But this is very 
seldom the case; the rule is that each vessel carries all 
she can with due regard to average wind and weather. 
li, then, one boat carries more sail than another of the 
same length, it usually means that the boat with the 
larger sail area has had her form altered to enable her 
to carry the excess of sail, aud this change of form almost 
invariably detracts from the theoretical advantage duc :0 
her increased propelling power. 

2. Now take the case of the old and new Cup de- 
fenders. A typical old boat would be goft. L.W.L., 8.100 
square feet canvas; a typical modern boat, goft. L.W.1.. 
and 15,625 square feet canvas. The square root of 8.100 
is 90, of 15,625 is 125. Are the new boats faster than 
the old in any such proportion? 

The fourth roots are respectively 9.4868 and 11.1803. 
Do not these numbers much more nearly express the rela- 
tive speeds of the two. types? 

In steam by quadrupling yore power: you can double 
your speed in the same hull. With sail you cannot do 
this, because on a given length of hull you cannot pile 
up canvas without changing the form of your hull, and 
this means increased resistance to speed every time. 
meee f - peres + og em we - 0-8 e Raw, MAYREE, 
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Chicago Y. C. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Y. C. was held on 
Nov. 24. and the following were elected to office: 
Com., Marshall D. Wilber, steam yacht Mercia; Vice- 
Com. Godfrey H. Atkin, sloop Minota; Rear-Com., 
W. L. Baum, sloop Colleen; Sec., Chas. E. Fox; Treas., 
Jas. P. Walker; Judge Advocate, N. W. Hacker; Fleet 
Surgeon, Raymond C. Turck; Trustees, William F. 
Cameron, John W. Edminson; Delegate L. M. Y. A., 
E. P. Warner; Delegate I. L. Y. A., George Lytton. 

The club by-laws were changed to permit only yacht- 
owning members voting on strictly yachting questions. 

Before the meeting adjourned a unanimous vote of 
thanks to the retiring commodore, Mr. C. H. Thorne, 
was passed. To Mr. Thorne is due a great deal of credit 
for the prosperity of the Chicago Y. C. and the posi- 
tion it has attained to-day as a yachting organization. 
It now has 462 resident members and 28 non-resident 
members, and the prospects for next season’s yachting 
in this club seem particularly bright and encouraging. 

The report of the commodore’s committee on the 
new 30{ft. class was adopted. Subscriptions for a new 
syndicate boat in this class was started and $1,000 sub- 
scribed. It is expected that other boats will be built 
by the members by next spring, and that there will be 
plenty of good racing for the Centennial Cup, which 
it is proposed to put up for this class. It is probable 
that invitations will be extended to all clubs on the 
lake to compete for the cup. A committe of five was 
appointed to take charge of the cup subscription. The 
proposal that the club put up $500 of the $1,000 needed 
for the trophy was left to the club directors. 

The report of the commodore’s committee on the 
Fast Cruiser Class is splendidly gotten up, and gives 
an excellent idea of how thoroughly this body did their 
work. The committee was made up as _ follows: 
Dwight Lawrence, Chairman; E. P. Warner, S. P. 
Wells, Jr.. W. H. Thompson and G. H. Atkin. 

We publish in full the introduction and the report of 
the committee, which are as follows: 

At the request of a number of members of the Chi- 
cago Y. C., Com. C. H. Thorne, in June, 1903, ap- 
pointed a committee of five members to gather infor- 
mation and report as to the type and probable cost of 
the most suitable sailing yacht for Lake Michigan, and 
the instructions the committee received were embodied 
in the following letter sent to each member thereof 
on June 16: 

Dear Sir: Several club members have suggested to 
me that a committee be appointed for the purpose of 
ascertaining the size, type, rig and probable cost of a 
sailing yacht most suitable for Lake Michigan. 

Answering these suggestions, I am pleased to appoint 
the gentlemen named below, and request that after thor- 
ough investigation they report to me in writing on the 
following points: 

First—The most suitable size for all purposes; gen- 
erally known as a fast cruiser. 


Second—Size; to include dimensions and = cabin 
space. 

Third—Type; to include construction—keel versus 
centerboard. 


Fourth—Rig; to include spars, sails, shrouds, stays, 
etc. 

Committee: Dwight Lawrence, 
Warner, S. P. Wells, Jr., W. 
Atkin. 

Many of ovr members in the past have learned the 
game by investing in great bargains which have turned 
out to be “white elephants,” and, as we now have many 
prospective yacht owners in the club, who are without 
the knowledge needed for purchasing or building, I, 
hope that the report of this committee will be of such 
character that but little doubt can remain as to what is 
best. 

The question of rules will, of course, be applied to 
the studies of the committee, but I trust that the rules 
will be made to fit the boat rather than the boat be 
made to fit the rules. The committee might also sug- 
gest a plan for creating an interest in the yacht selected. 

It will give me great pleasure to have you accept this 
appointment. Very truly yours, 
Cuas. H. THorne, Commodore. 

The committee met shortly after, and with Mr. 
Dwight Lawrence as chairman, and Mr. G. H. Atkin 
as secretary, commenced their investigations. the re 
sults of which are embodied in the following pages. 

The committee desire that the nature of their work 
be clearly understood by members of this club. as it 
is their aim merely to lay before them for their infor- 
mation the designs received and the facts obtained. 

The committee beg to extend their thanks for the 
prompt and courteous assistance rendercd them by the 
following designers: 

Messrs. Gardner and Cox, 1 Broadway, New York; 
Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, 131 State street. Boston; Mr. 
Morgan Barney, 29 Broadway. New Yerk; Mr. C. D. 
Mower, 9 Murray street, New York; Mr. W. P. 
Stephens, Avenue A and Thirty-second street. Bay- 
onne, N. J.; Messrs. Smali Bros., 112 Water street, 
Boston. 

The original drawings furnished by the above design- 
ers will be kept for a time on file by the secretary of 
this committee, and will be open to the inspection ci 
any of our members who desire to look them over, after 
which they will be returned to the designers. 
retary’s office is at 1425 Marquette Building.. 
Com. Chas. H. Thorne, 

Chicago Y. C., Chicago. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with the request contained 
in your letter of June 16, your committee have had 
numerous meetings, and as a result of their delibera- 
tions beg to submit the following report on the type 
of boat specified in your letter. 

In considering the Fast Cruiser type. the following 
points were given careful thought and much discus- 
sion: 

Cabin Accommodation. 


Chairman; E. P. 
H. Thompson and G. H. 


The sec- 


(a) For cruising purposes in 


Lake Michigan, where the yacht owner and his friends 


might be living on board for a number of weeks every 
summer, we felt that due attention should be paid to 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


the cabin and its accommodations and decided that 
there should be at least 5 to 6ft. head room, berths for 
at least four in the cabin, suitable cooking space, room 
for the crew forward and toilet requisites. city 

Keel. (b) The weather conditions of Lake Michigan 
‘necessitate the building of a particularly stanch craft, 
with reasonable freeboard and moderate displacement. 
The consensus of opinion, therefore, was in favor of a 
beamy, well-ballasted keel or compromise boat, with a 
draft that would permit of its safe use in the harbors 
and waterways mostly frequented by our boats. 

Cost. (c) The first cost of a suitable cruiser to come 
within the reach of men of moderate means ought to 
range from $2,500 to $4,000, and in determining the size 
and type of boat these figures were kept in mind. 

Maintenance, (d) The cost of maintenance and up- 
keep was also given careful consideration, and the type 
selected is one which can be readily looked after by one 
professional sailor without additional help, which should 
keep down the annual cost of maintaining and operat- 
ing such a boat, including the commissioning and lay- 
ing-up expenses, to less than $500. 

Scantling. (e) The life of a suitable cruiser being de- 
pendent in a great measure upon its plan of construc- 
tion and its material, it was advisable that great care 
should be given to the adoption of a sufficiently rigid 
scantling table that would preclude the building of a 
weak or unseaworthy boat, or one which would be 
shortlived for any other reason. 

The tendency of the present day among the builders 
of yachts is undoubtedly in the direction of a fast, well- 
built cruising boat rather than that of a much faster but 
lightly constructed yacht which might have a meritor- 
ious but brief career as a racing boat and then be prac- 
tically worthless as a cruiser. The boat chosen by your 
committee, we believe, will, with reasonable care, be 
good for twelve or fifteen years and keep its shape and 
speed. 


Class. (f) In order that we could take up the ques- 
tion of designs with some of the prominent designers 
and boat builders of this country, it was necessary that 
we should select a class under which these boats could 
be built, more particularly (as will be seen farther on in 
this report) as it is the committee’s hope that an at- 
tractive class will be developed and the boats take part 
in annual racing events to be shared by other yacht 
clubs located on the Great Lakes. Your committee 
looked into all the rules which have been adopted, both 
on the Great Lakes and in the East, and finally de- 
cided that the rules and scantling table which were 
adopted by the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes 
after many months of research and preparation, would 
fit the case very well; and we recommend the 3oft. class 
under these rules; the scantling table which we have 
shown in the appendix to this report, is practically a 
copy of that of the Yacht Racing Union, the only addi- 
tional restrictions to these rules which we have made 
being to insert a toilet room and limit the over all 
length of the boats to soft, thus making an additional 
bar against the building of a freak type of boat under 
this class. By some designers this restriction has not 
been considered necessary. but in order to save all 
question and to prevent a boat being built with an ex- 
cessive overhang, which would diminish its usefulness 
as a cruiser, your committee felt that all the above 
points which would result in the most satisfactory fast 
cruiser are covered by the 3oft. class under the table 
of restrictions and table of scantling adopted by the 
Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes; the following 
is the table of restrictions: 


Deane’ BD RSs soso ooo ect vecus cos ase 
PERN BNW Mise sku evade kscsnisccoe ante’ 30ft. 
Maximum draft SL Eee ys ae aoe s cae 
Maximum sail area (square feet)............. 1,550 
Minimum beam on L. W. L., keel type......... oft. 6in. 


Minimum beam on L. W. L., centerboard type. loft. 6in. 
Minimum area of largest immersed vertical 


cross section*.... 


Minimum freeboard, keel type................ 27in. 
Minimum freeboard, centerboard type......... 26in. 
Having chosen this class. the comm: pte oe 


designs of boats coming within its restrictions, and in 
response to our request we have received tue Skc.ciucs 
which have been reproduced and form a part of this 
report. 

A comparison of the different designs shows them to 
be all within the restrictions and to exhibit only such 
Variations in proportion and general dimensions as 
might well suit the ideas of the different designers, and 
we are therefore encouraged in the belief that the adop- 
tion of this class by the Chicago Y. C. will tend toward 
the building up of a splendid type of a fast cruising 
boat. 

Designers.—The designers who have so kindly helped 
us in this matter will be glad to elaborate their work for 
those who desire to build into the class, and their views 
regarding this 3o‘t. fast criuser are expressed as follows: 

Gardner and Cox state: 

“In this boat we have followed the Irondequoit largely. 
We would advise the rig shown, as it has many good 
features, being a particularly good heavy-weather rig. 
The boat is laid out to conveniently accommodate four 
persons, as shown, with full head-room—6ft. 2in.—in the 
cabin.” 

B. B. Crowninshield says: 

“In my sketch I have attempted a boat with a good 
turn of speed, but, at the same time, in this boat you 
would be able to get a fair amount of accommodation. 
The cabin, as arranged, has three pipe berths and tran- 
sems which would sleep three, if necessary, making six 
in all; also one pipe berth forward. 

“This, of course, is only a general suggestion of what 
might be done in a boat for this class, and would prob- 
ably be altered in many details to suit the requirements 
of the owners. 

“You will note that the head-room in the cabin is sft. 
loin. under the beams amidships; this, of course, could 
be increased, but the effect would not be so pleasing fron: 
the outside, ‘as it would necessitate a — house. J 
have given the design long overhangs, as that is the type 


*Sectional area of centerboard its to be measured exclusi 
of sectional area of centerboard when lowered, = 
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which will produce the most speed under the waterline 
restriction, such as your rules have. A shorter overhang 
would probably produce a more desirable type of cruiser, 
although the speed would necessarily be less.” 

W. p. Stephens writes: 

“I presume it is now too late for a design to be of any 
use, but I would like to call your attention to one which 
1 made some time ago for one of your members, Mr. 
J. W. Keogh, and which he will no doubt show you. This 
design was made for the old 35ft. class, but by slightly 
enlarging the dimensions it will almost fit the various 
requirements of the new 3oft. class, and would show 
pretty closely the’ type of yacht which I would advise for 
this class. The design was intended to replace Mr. 
Keogh’s little Spray (also designed by me), and would 
be, like her, a good sea boat, safe and comfortable, and 
fast in class racing. 

“I think that your committee has done well in select- 
ing the 3oft. class, as it will give a yacht of sufficient 
size and power to be safe on Lake Michigan, of pretty 
good accommodation, and the cost will be materially less 
than the 40-footer. * * * 

“Such a boat should, from its model and construction, 
be certain of such a long life before being outbuilt as to 
make her worth her cest.” 

Morgan Barney says: ‘ 

“The design conforms with the restriction of the Y. 
R. U., and would make a yacht suitable for occasional 
cruising, as well as day sailing and racing. The displace- 
ment and beam are sufficient to give stability with about, 
ten thousand pounds of lead, notwithstanding the liberal 
sail plan. 

“It has been my intention to submit to the members of 
yeur club a yacht suitable for all-around work in any 
sort of weather, fast, of stylish appearance, and devoid of 
scow and freak features. Although the extreme scow 
with the maximum sail, minimum cross section and long, 
fiat overhangs might show more speed, it would be ob- 
tained at a sacrifice of very many desirable qualities.” 

C. D. Mower writes: 

“In regard to the general features of design, rig, etc., 
I may say that I have in many ways followed the so- 
called ‘Buzzard’s Bay 30-footers’ built by Herreshoff, as 
i consider those boats the best type of one-design cruis- 
ing and racing 30-footers that have ever been turned out. 
My design complies with the restrictions of the Yacht 
Racing Union 3oft. class, and the specifications would be 
written in accordance with those restrictions. While I 
have aimed to produce a fast boat, I have by no means 
sacrificed good cruising qualities in my design, and the 
cabin is arranged to give four good berths, toilet room, 
galley and room for the two hanging berths forward.” 

Small Brothers write: 

“In these boats we have endeavored to combine 
strength, good looks, stability, speed, accommodations and 
general handiness. * * * ‘The little which we have 
seen of the lake winds and water convinces us that a 
moderate boat in all directions would be the most 
weatherly and desirable. In reference to the approximate 
cost of these boats, it is hard to tell, as there is such 
a wide difference in the estimates of various builders, 
their prices ranging from $3,000 to $4,000. We should 
say that the average cost of a well-built and well-finished 
boat would be about $3,600.” 

Summary.—We give below a summary of the measure- 
ments of the various designs submitted: 
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Gardner & Cox...49.3 30.0 10.0 10.7 6.11 2.2 1525 5.10 
Crowninshield ....59 29.9 11.1 11.7 6.11 2.5 1550 6.1% 
Small Bros., keel. .49 30 ence 123.2 611 2.4 1550 6.0 
Small Bros., C.B..50 30 12.2 12.10 5.00° ... 1482 6.4 
Morgan Barney....49.8 30 10.9 11.0 6.10 2.7 1550 6.0 
C. D. Mower...... 46 29.6 10.0 10.6 7.00 2.4 1550 ae 


*With board up. 


_ Annual Challenge Cup—Your committee think that 
interest in this class will be aroused and maintained if the 
Chicago Y. C. arrange for a har dsome silver trophy to be 
known as the “Centennial Chal) nge Cup,” in commemo- 
ration of Chicago’s recent celebration, the value of the 
cup not to be less than a thousand dollars, and paid for 
in the following manner: Five hundred dollars to be ap- 
propriated by the club and five hundred dollars to be 
obfained by voluntary subscriptions from members of 
the club exclusively. The committee feel that there 
should be no difficulty in obtaining this amount, as there 
are among the club members so many who are interested 
in the sport of yachting who thoroughly enjoy witness- 
ing yacht races but have not the time nor inclination 
to permit of their owning and racing yachts themselves, 
and we feel that we should look to these gentlemen for 
support by liberal subscription to the proposed challenge 
cup. 

We further recommend that the Directors of the club 
appoint a committee who will formulate rules governing 
annual races to be taken part in by boats of this class 
belonging to any recognized yacht club enrolled in the 
Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes, which races 
shall be a series of three out of five, raced for at Chicago 
in July or August each year for the “Centennial Chal- 
lenge Cup,” the ownership of the cup always to rest with 
the Chicago Y. C., but the cup to be held by the win- 
ning club and returned to us by July the first, each year; 
the owner of the winning boat to be presented with a 
silver replica of the cup as a prize and his name and the 
yacht winning the cup engraved upon the trophy. 
Furthermore, the races should be sailed under existing 
rules of the Yacht Racing Union, and for judges there 
should be selected one active member from each club, 
having entries in the annual race. 

In conclusion, we feel that this would promote the 
building up on the Great Lakes of the 3oft. fast cruiser, 
an admirable type of yacht—one that “would give much 
pleasure to its owner, either in racing or cruising, that 
would be safe in all weathers, easy to handle, and, with 
reasonably good care, have a long life of usefulness. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Dwicht LAWRENCE, 

E. P. Warner, 

S. P. Wetts, Jr, 

Wma. Hare Tompson, 
G. H. Atxiy, 


Cuicaco, Nov. 7, re 5 + ira 
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OUTBOARD PROFILE AND CABIN 


Sixty Foot Housc-Boat. 


White, perhaps, not a house-boat in the strictest 
sense of the word, this design may be properly classed 
as a cruising house-boat, as she represents a type be- 
tween the true house-boat and the yacht. While pos- 
sessing all the comforts of a house-boat in the way of 
living accommodations, a boat of this type is capable 
of summer cruising on such waters. as Long Island 
Sound and the Great South Bay, or the inland water 
ways of New York State, and is especially adapted for 
winter cruising southward and in Florida waters. The 
design was drawn to accommodate the owner and one 
or two guests only, so an extensive arrangement of 
sleeping quarters was not desired. . The general 
arrangement shows a large main cabin in the middle of 
the boat. 

In addition to serving as a living room, this cabin 
was to be used as a studio and work room, and for this 
reason an unusually large skylight was placed over 
head, and large double windows on either side. As a 
general living room the double length of sofas on the 
port side makes a comfortable lounging place, which 
can be made up into berths at night if necessary. The 
alcove at the forward end makes a place for a large 
desk, which is not only a convenience but almost a 
necessity to the average owner. At the aft end on the 
pert side is a sideboard with china closet above, and 
a small locker at the side. On the starboard side the 
table occupies the middle portion with a small up- 
holstered seat at either end, and a convenient arrange- 
ment of lockers. At the forward end is an open grate 
yacht stove for comfort in cold and damp weather. 
The cabin is about 18ft. by 14ft., which would make 
a large room even in a house, and has seven feet of 
headroom. The finish was to be of natural wood, with 
beams and framing exposed, and panels between all 
stained to a dark, dull finish. The upholstery was to 
be leather, and the furniture of very simple design. 

The living accommodations are forward, and com- 
prise two state rooms anda bath. The owner’s room 
is in the forward end of the house in order to get 
light and ventilation from windows on three sides. 
The guest’s room is smaller. The. bath room is quite 
large, having a good size tub, fixed wash basin and 
water closet. The floor of this room was to be tiled, 


PLAN OF 60-FOOT HOUSE-BOAT 


and the plumbing all exposed and thoroughly up-to- 
date in every particular. While not opening directly 
from cither state room, the toilet is easily accessible 
from both, as well as from the main cabin, by a passage 
cut off by a portiere. 

The working part of the boat is all aft the owner’s 
part, and, though the space is small, it is arranged in 
such a way as to give the necessary room to work. 
The motor is installed in the passageway, protected 
by brass hand rails on the side where people must 
pass it. The galley is large, having the regular stove, 
sink, lockers and cupboards. A feature worthy of 
notice is the ice chest, unusually large and built so 
that the ice is put in from the deck outside, while the 
stores and food are reached through doors in the 
galley. A small state room on the starboard side gives 
a place for the cook and engineer, and just forward is 
a large locker for linen, etc. 

The boat is to be handled from the after deck, the 
steering wheel being placed on the aft end of the house 
with the controling levers of the motor conveniently 
placed near at hand. The space under the deck at the 
ends is utilized for stores, gasolene supply tanks, etc. 
On top the house is a big promenade deck covered 
by a double awning with a heavy rail at the sides. 
This deck is unobstructed, except for the skylight and 
the fresh water tanks which form settees. The boats 
are carried on davits, hoisted above the promenade 
deck, where they can swing inboard for canal work. 

The dimensions of the hull are: Length over all, 6oft.; 
length waterline, 55ft.; breadth, 16ft.; depth, 4ft. 6in.; 
draft of water, extreme, 2ft. 6in. 

The design shows a hull of simple and cheap con- 
struction, yet strong and heavy enough so that the 
boat can stand the hard usage encountered in canal 
work, and can be run aground without danger of 
straining. The specifications call for yellow pine in 
almost every part of the hull; the framing being heavy, 
the bottom planking 2'%4in. thich and the side planks 
2in. thick. 


The cost of such a boat depends greatly upon the 
amount expended upon the cabin, finish, fittings, fur- 
nishings, etc. An approximate estimate on the cost of 
the hull complete with house—not finished inside— 
deck fittings, etc., would be two thousand dollars. The 
motor would cost, say about twelve hundred, and an- 
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DESIGNED BY CHARLES D. MOWER FOR THE LATE JULIAN RIX. 


other thousand would be expended on the cabin work, 
meking the total cost somewhere about forty-five hun- 
dred dollars. 

The boat was designed by Mr. Charles D. Mower fer 
the late Julian Rix. 


Race for Harmsworth Cup. 


Mr. Joun H. McIntosn, secretary of the American 
Power Boat Association. received the following letter 
on Dec. 1 in regard to entries for the Harmsworth In- 
ternational cup race for motor boats to be held d:ring 
1904: 

Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to inform you that. 
by the consent of the donor. entries for the Hor 
worth International Cup for Motor Boats can now be 
received by the Automobile Club up to midday on Kc). 
1. 19¢4. Entries Fave to be made through the recoz- 
nized club of the various countries competing. and a1 
interval of six months will be given between the ~-- 
ceint of a challenge and the holding of a race. which 
will probably te held in the Solent some time in Aug ist. 
The only qualification for entry is that the boat stall 
not exceed 4oft over all. 

I shovld be very much obliged if you could kindly 
make this as widely known as possible in order that 
there mav be a large entry for this verv imnortznt 
trophy. Yours faithfully, sasit. H. Joy, 

Technical Secretary. 

The races for this cup are governed by the r les 
adopted by the Automobile Club of Great Britain. Tt 
Harmsworth Cup Committee recently decided “that no 
alteration be made in the rules in any one year aite- 
the receipt of the challenge,” and that there shall be 2 
minimum period of six months between the race a:4 
the receipt of the challenge in any one year, and that 
every boat in order to be eligible to take part in the 
race must be fitted with such mechanical power as will 
drive her astern at the rate of not less than four knots 
an hour in still water. 





The first annual dinner of the Bensonhurst Y. C. was 
held on the evening of Nov. 30 at the Assembly in 
Brooklyn. Commodore A. C. Bellows acted as toast- 
master, and over fifty members and their guests were 
present. 
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Southern Y. C. 


New Orveans, La., Nov. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: There was printed in your issue of Jan. 31, 
1903, a lengthy article on the Southern Y. C. new rules 
for measurement and time allowance, which had just 
been adopted, and there were given also deductions 
and reasons why the novel departures in the way of 
a measurement rule and method of time allowance 
were made. The measurement formula, which has 
proven eminently successful here in a season’s trial, is 
“85 per cent. of the square root of the sail area (as 
measured by the old Seawanhaka rule) equals the rac- 
ing length,” or, more properly, the racing rating; or, 

VSA X 85 = rating. 

The Herreshoff time allowance tables were discarded, 
and to use with the measursment formula, a rule was 
adopted making the figure of time allowance an ar- 
bitrary one of “five seconds per foot difference per 
mile of course.” This has also been found to work 
well in practice, and the Southern Y. C., nor the five 
other clubs enrolled in the Southern Gulf Coast Yacht- 
ing Association would think for a moment of wishing 
anything better at the present time. 

As a general proposition the yachtsmen of the South 
are rather conservative, and, while it was realized last 
year by a few that our classes could be made more 
wholesome by restrictions and limitations, it was 
thought best to go slow and not attempt too much at 
one time, so the rule makers were content with a start 
in the right direction. 

Prominent among the writers and the designers who 
look with favor upon the new rule was Mr. B. B. 
Crowninshield, of Boston, who said that “the rule 
was an excellent one.” At that time Mr. Crownin- 
shield endorsed the writer’s views that the various 
classes to race under these rules would be kept from 
too much of a racing machine type by the adoption of 
scantling restrictions and a maximum limit over all 
length for each class. These suggestions have just 
been adopted by the Southern Y. C., and by the S. G. 
C. Y. Association. It would have probably been better 
had the committees gone farther and greatly improved 
the classes by having a minimum limit on least free- 
board, a minimum limit on beam and likewise a mini- 
mum limit on ballast; the latter insuring a depth of 
hull, which the displacement rules of the North attempt 
to encourage, the limit on freeboard insuring at least 
a certain fixed weight off hull, and the minimum beam 
assuring that boats too narrow are not produced. The 
limit of sail area is already fixed by the upper limit of 
the class rating. 

The scantling restrictions adopted are patterned after 
those of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, our two classes 
corresponding to their 25ft. and 21ft. cabin sloop, re- 
stricted classes. A third restricted class was adopted 
in the shape of a 2oft. one-design knockabout class, 
boats to be eligible to be built exactly from plans and 
specifications as gotten up by Mr. C. D. Mower. 

The classes and the limitations and restrictions are 
as follows: 

Class of 30 Rating and Over—Stem, sided at head, 
3¥in.; keel; minimum thickness, 3%; frames, maximum 
spacing, 12in., sectional area at bilge, 3; bilge stringers, 
sectional area, middle 4, ends 3; deck beams, maxi- 
mum spacing I2in., sectional area, 334; planking. mill- 
dressed, tin. thick. Maximum limit on over all length, 
soft. 

Class Under 30 Rating—Stem, sided at head, 2'4in.; 
keel, minimum thickness, 3; frames, maximum spacing 
12in., sectional area at bilge 2%; bilge stringers, sec- 
tional area middle 3, ends 2; deck beams, maximum 
spacing 12in., sectional area 234; planking, mill-dressed, 
¥%in. Maximum limit on over all length, oft. 

——- specifications and explanations of scantling 
tabie: 

Stem—The minimum siding (thickness) measured at 
the rabbet at highest point on stemhead, no decrease 
of siding allowed. 

Keel—Minimum thickness allowed for a length of 
one-third of the load waterline length, beyond which 
may be tapered to one-third less at stem and stern. 
The breadth of keel will taper from point of greatest 
section to siding of stem and stern. 

Frames—The sizes laid down in the table show the 
minimum uniform sectional area of bent frames, the 
siding multiplied by the moldings. The sectional area 
is that of a single frame for a uniform spacing be- 
tween centers of not exceeding 12in. ‘This required 
area may be made of smaller frames spaced closer to- 
gether, area being proportionally decreased, or of com- 
binations of large and small frames with appropriate 
spacings. This minimum sectional area shall apply to 
a space of at least two-thirds of the L. W. L. length in 
the center of the vessel; forward and aft of this, the 
sectional area may be reduced 20 per cent. Two ad- 
joining frames abreast each mast, and one at each 
runner plate must be increased in size in propor- 
tion as they are cut by the chain-plate fastenings. 
Sawn frames must be one-third larger in sectional 
area at least than bent frames. 

Spacing of Frames—The maximum spacing of frames 
as given in table, is based not on the size of the 
frames, this being variable, but on the thickness of 
planking allowed for the class, being the greatest 
spacing that will insure a tight seam with the usual 
calking for the minimum thickness of planking allowed. 

Bilge Stringers—The minimum sectional area at 
middle shall cover at least one-half the full length of 
bilge stringer, with taper allowed at the ends. At least 
one bilge stringer must be run on each side, at about 
ihe lower part or turn of bilge. In yachts whose ex- 
treme beam exceeds twice the greatest depth from 
under side of deck to upper side of keel, two such 
“stringers on each side must always be fitted. Two 
oe stringers and two clamps to be full length of 

at. 

Deck Beams—The sectional area of deck beams 
shall cover at least the middle third of the beam, allow- 


ing a taper, in the molding, to each end. There-must- 


be. one larger main beam at the bitts; two at each mast 
(partnér beams), one at fore end of cabin trunk, one 


at alter end, two at each skylight, hatch and companion 
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in flush-decked vessels and one at transom. The aux- 
iliary beams and the half beams abreast of house, sky- 
light, etc., may be of smaller areas. The beams may be 
spaced at will, provided the maximum distance be- 
tween centers does not exceed that given in the table. 
“The beams should be jogged into the shelf or clamp 
a distance equal to one-third the molded depth of 
beams at end. ’ 

Floors—There shall be at least six strong floors in 
the center of the vessel and two at each mast step. 

There shall be but one rudder and one board. 

L. D. SAMPSELL. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 7.—There is a movement on foot at 
present to start a class of 30-footers to be raced under 
the auspices of the Eastern, the Corinthian and the Man- 
chester Y. C. It is said that these yachts, if built, will 
also take part in the open events of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Massachusetts, if that organization will 
adopt the class when formed. It is said that there are 
five yachts in view, but some of the prospective owners 
have yachts at present in the 25ft. restricted class, and 
their entrance into the new class may depend upon the 
sale of their old boats. 

What the restrictions and the system of measurement 
of the new class are intended to be have not, as yet, been 
announced. The Yacht Racing Association has already 
adopted a 30-rating class, the rules for which are ex- 
pected to be put into such shape at an early date that 
achtsmen who intend entering may go ahead with the 
building of their boats. As long as it will be necessary to 
provide some system of rules and measurement for the 
proposed Marblehead 30-footers, it would seem reasonable 
to have the promoters of that class confer with the 
promoters of the newly adopted class of Y. R. A. 30- 
raters. A class of 30-footers would undoubtedly prove 
successful in Massachusetts Bay waters, once it has been 
started, but it is very doubtful, if two classes should be 
formed, that either would prove very successful. There 
has not been any racing of 30-footers in these waters 
since 1899, and it does not seem that the revival of in- 
terest is great enough to warrant the formation of two 
classes. An endeavor was made at starting a class of 
30-footers at Marblehead a year ago, but for some 
reason the scheme fell through. There is no doubt that 
such a class is wanted, and upon the yachtsmen depends 
its introduction. 

A practical indorsement of the new Y. R. A. 2rft. class 
has come from Rear Commodore Walter Burgess, of the 
Boston Y. C., who has ordered one of the boats, and 
also from Mr. W. B. Stearns, of the Marblehead Yacht 
Yard, who will design the boat. Rear Commodore Bur- 
gess is one of the most enthusiastic yachtsmen in the 
country, and is a veteran racing man. He is an expo- 
nent of the sound construction and rational form idea, 
and has always owned good boats. He has not partici- 
pated in active racing to any exent in the past few years. 
and has made no secret of his reason being that the kind 
of boat allowable under the rules was not the type he 
desired to own. He feels that the new arft. class fills the 
bill. 

Mr. W. B. Stearns, who has been asked to design the 
boat, speaks very highly of the class, and, on account 
of his great familiarity with raceabouts, knockabouts, and 
cther boats of about 21ft. waterline, his opinion is of 
great value. Mr. Stearns says that the boat to be pro- 
duced under the rules of the new 2rft. class is of a good, 
healthy type, is a stronger ard better boat all-round than 
those built under the racabout rules, and more of a 
racer than the old knockabout. He says further that 
the type is the logical outcome of a demand for a racing 
restricted class, somewhat larger than the 18-footers, and 
without the full lines in the bow, which, he states, make 
the 18-footers objectionable to many. 

The deductions of Mr. Stearns tend to show that this 
new class is exactly what was intended to be obtained 
when Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 2d, went to work on 
the rules. The length of the boats appeals to many 
yachtsmen, as was shown by the great interest manifested 
formerly in the raceabout class. The raceabout class, 
however, has lost much of its footing in Massachusetts 
waters, and the new class is calculated to prove a very 
worthy substitute. 

It is in the 18ft. knockabout class that the greatest 
activity is being shown up to date. It is known that eight 
new boats are building or are to be built, and it is likely 
that more will be heard from before the building season 
closes. This class seems to gain in popularity from 
year to year rather than to lose. Some changes in the 
rules were made recently, but the only effect they will 
have will be to strengthen the class. Some of the older 
boats have changed hands, but the owners are more con- 
tent to hang on to 18-footers than they are to yachts of 
other lengths. ‘The reason for this is undoubtedly in the 
establishment of rules that give a yacht as good a chance 
in one year as another. 

A few boats have been ordered under the rules of the 
newly adopted Y. R. A. 15ft. class, but the number is not 
yet great enough to assume that a lively interest is being 
taken. The 22-footers will be raced next season, and it 
is possible that one or two more boats will be built. Mr. 
C. C. Clapp has been spoken of as a prospective builder 
in the 22ft. class, but as yet it is not known that he has 
placed an order. It is quite doubtful if any boats will be 
built this winter for the 25ft. restricted class. There are 
four boats in the class that may be raced next season, 
however. 

Mr. B. B. Crowninshield is at work on the lines of a 
28'4ft. auxiliary yawl for Mr. T. R. Wheelock, of Bos- 
ton. This yacht will be built and will be sailed at St. 
Andrews, N. B., where Mr. Wheelock has a summer 
residence. She will be supplied with a 10 horse-power, 
2-cycle kerosene motor. Mr. Crowninshield also has an 
order for a keel raceabout for a New York yachtsman. 
This boat will have a straight sheer and will have much 
more tumble home than is usually seen. He is drafting 
changes in Uncle Sam, the 21-footer, which captured the 
German Emperor’s cup at Kiel. Uncle Sam will be given 
a greater draft and a larger rig. The sails, blocks, and 
rigging will be made in ton: He also is at work oj 


. 





the lines-of a go-ton fisherman for Capt. Joseph i 
af Shelburne, N. : 


S. to be used in rip Sshing. The 38i, 
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{Dac. 12, 1903. 
knockabout which this designer turned out for Mr. Linus 
M. Chase, has been completed at Lawley’s. 

The greater part of the new work in the yards at 
present appears to be on power boats. This is particu- 
larly the case in the smaller yards, although the larger 
plants are probably turning out more power boats than 
anything else. Messrs. Murray and Tregurtha have just 
finished a 45ft. launch for Mr. Thomas H. Webb, of 
Peoria, Ill., a prominent member of the Columbia Y. C., 
of Chicago, and of the Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead. 
She is called the Saint, and was built to take the place 
of the Sinner, which Mr. Webb owned last year. Saint 
is of the torpedo-boat type, 45ft. waterline, 42ft. on deck, 
8ft. beam, and 3ft. draft. She has a 3-cylinder, 16 horse- 
power, Murray and Tregurtha engine, which will send 
her better than 11 miles an hour. On her trial trip she 
covered measured miles in 5 and 6 minutes. Although 
she is somewhat narrow, as gasolene boats go, she has 
good room, and is fitted up for cruising. After spending 
some time on Lake Michigan Mr. Webb intends cruising 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans. 

Joun B. KILieen. 


Lake Sailing Skiff Assoc‘ation. 


THE annual meeting of the Lake Sailing Skiff Asso- 
ciation took place in Hamilton a short time ago. The 
following officers were elected: . 

F. Birley, President; R. Slee, Vice-President; H. F. 
Darrell, Secretary-Treasurer. Executive Committee— 
E. K. M. Wedd, Royal Canadian Y. C. of Toronto; 
G. Judd, Royal Hamilton Y. C. of Hamilton; H. 
Sweetlove, Queen City Y. C. of Toronto; Jas. Comme- 
ford, National Yacht and Skiff Club of Toronto; C. 
F. Crawford, Victoria Y. C. of Hamilton; T. A. E. 
World, Royal Toronto Sailing Skiff Club; W. Gibson, 
Parkdale Sailing Club of Toronto; N. Forest, Toronto 
C. C. of Toronto; W. Gibson, Mimico Boating Club 
of Toronto. 

Two new classes were added to the association—a 
small ballasted class and an 18ft. dinghy class. 

The ballasted class restrictions are as follows: 

A. Maximum L. W. L. 16ft. 

B. Maximum draft 4ft. 

C. Sail area 350 sq. ft. 

D. Minimum beam L. W. L. for keel boats, 5ft. 7in.; 
minimum beam L. W. L. for centerboard boats, 6ft. 2in. 

E. Minimum area largest immersed vertical cross 
section, 6.125 sq. ft. 

F. Minimum draft for at least 4ft. length of keel, 2ft. 
3in.; minimum freeboard keel boats, 18in.; minimum 
freebeard centerboard boats 17in. 

H. Cabin trunk, width not greater than 70 per cent. 
cr less than 50 per cent. of the greatest beam on deck. 
Cabin trunk height at least 2%in. for every foot greater 
beam. 

I. Stem-sided at head, 2in. 

J. Forward overhang timber oak, rock elm or fir, 
134in. thick, 

K. Aft overhang timber of the same. 

L. Frames, oak or rock elm, sectional area 1 sq. in., 
spacing, gin. 

M. Floors, %in. thick. 

N. Clamp, oak, rock elm or fir, hard pine or spruce, 
2% sq. in. 

O. Bilge stringer of the same. 

P. Deck beams oak, sectional area, main 2% sq. in. 
auxiliary 1% sq. in., half beams 1 sq. in., spacing gin. 

Q. Planking to finish full 11-16in. 

R. Deck to finish full Yin. thick. 

S. House deck to finish full 7-16in. thick. Solid 
spars; wood centerboards, weighted only sufficient to 
sink; 75 per cent. sail area to be in mainsail; 25 per 
cent. sail area in fore triangle. 

Sailing dinghy class, 18ft. over all; Minimum Leam, 
sft. 6in.; depth, 18in.; planking, 3%in.; ribs, 1in. by rin., 
gin. centers; centerboard not over 75 pounds; sail area, 
250 sq. ft., main and jib. 

It was intimated the Rochester Y. C. may join the 
L. S. S. A. If so, international racing in the small 
classes will be the result. The other class now in the 
association is 16ft. class (corrected length), viz., 24ft. 
over all, about 13ft. L. W. L.; 6ft. 6in. beam, 12in, free- 
board, 330 sq. ft. canvas (rig sloop), 100 pound board, 
Hin. planking, ribbing, 1 sq. in. to the foot; also a 
14ft. sailing dinghy with r1s5oft. canvas. 

The annual regatta will take place in Toronto July 
1, for Walker cup, 16ft. class; Birley cup, dinghy class; 
Labor Day the Cakewalk cup in Hamilton. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 
Messrs. Cousens & Pratt are at work upon sails for 
a soft. L. W. L. yawl, built by Mr. Lawley for Mr. 
Robert Saltsonstall; 52ft. schooner, building by Law- 
ley for Mr. J. H. Cromwell; also new suits for the 
schooners Babboon, Gerfalcon, Penelve and Columbia; 
the 25ft. knockabouts Kalifa and Margaret; Burgess 
Packard, 21-feoters for Mr. T. W. Rogers and e 
Chester Bearse. A 21-footer for the new Massachusetts 
Y. R. A. class, designed and built by Stearns & Mc- 
Kay for Mr. Walter Burgess. The 21ft. knockabouts 
Betsey and Jennie Wren; the 18ft. knockabouts of 
Boardman’s design, for Mr. J. W. Olmstead, Mr. Chas. 
F. Adams, 2d, Mr. C. H. W. Foster and Mr. R. DeB. 
Boardman; from Burgess & Packard’s design, for Mr. 
Bowden, and from Mr. Crowninshield’s design for Mr. 
Geo. P. Keith; also a 15-footer for the Massachusetts 
Y. R. A. class, designed by Boardman, for Mr. Pevear, 
of Annisquam, and a class of nine racing dories, built 
by Emmons, and designed by Mr. C. D. Mower. 
Ree 
The schooner building at the Townsend & Downey 
plant at Shooters’ Island, S. I., from designs by Messrs. 
Cary Smith and Barbey, is for Mr. Chester W. Chapin. 
The vessel is built. of bronze and will be known as 
Azara. She is 113ft. over all, 85ft. waterline, 21ft. gin. 
breadth and sft. 8in. draft. 
Rae 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Manhasset Bay 
¥. G was held at the Hotel Manhattan on the evening 











WHISTLEWING. i 
Designed by Tams, Lemoine & Crane, built by B. F. Wood, and owned by Gordon Pirie. 
Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 


of Tuesday, Dec. 1. The following officers were 
elected: Com., A. H. Alker; Vice-Com., Charles W. 
Lee; Rear-Com., H. Winslow White; Sec., Edward M. 
MacLellan; Treas., Guy W. Buxton; Meas., Charles D. 
Mower; Trustees, Class of 1906, W. Butler Duncan, 
Jr., and Andrew J. Onderdonk. ; 

The secretary’s report showed a total membership of 
269, and a fleet of 169 yachts, consisting of 17 schooners, 
20 yawls, 32 sloops and cutters, 21 raceabouts and 
knockabouts, 14 catboats, 29 steamers, 4 house-boats 
and 32 launches. ; 

All the amendments to the constitution were passed 
except the one which related to ladies’ privileges about 
the club house and that was defeated. 

Resolutions of sorrow were adopted over the death 
of Julian Rix, who died a few days before the meeting. 
Mr. Rix was to have been elected an honorary member 
of the club. Suitable resolutions will be forwarded to 
Mr. Rix’s relatives. 

RRR 


The new home of the Morrisania Y. C. on South 
Brother Island, has been completed and will be kept 
open all winter. It is hoped that the members will 
make it a point to visit the house whenever it is possible 
for them to do so. The club launch will make its cus- 
tomary trips between South Brother Island and the 
foot of 138th street, East River. 


RRe 


The South Bay Y. C. is to build a club house on 
Cedar avenue, Patchogue, on ground given by Mrs. 
Kate L. Gilbert for the site. It is desired to expend not 
less than $5,000 in erecting and furnishing the new 
building. The officers are: Com., Joseph Bailey; Vice- 
Com., A. Rae Storms; Rear-Com., George L. Robin- 
son; Sec., Frank Guttridge; Treas., Edwin Bailey, Jr. 


It is very probable that the Manchester Y. C. will 
have a trial boat in the races to be held by the White 
Bear Y. C. for the selection of a challenger for the 
Seawanhaka cup. The boat will be designed by Mr. 
E. A. Boardman, and the same sails, spars and gear 
that were used on Kolutoo will equip the new boat. 


The big shipbuilding plant of the Townsend & 
Downey Co., of Shooters’ Island, S. I., has been shut 
down and 1,200 men have been thrown out of work. 
Labor troubles are said to be the cause. It is very 
probable that the business will be reorganized. 


The schooner Ingomar, owned by Mr. Morton F. 
Plant, is now in the south shop at the Herreshoff works 
at Bristol, where she is undergoing some extensive alter- 
ations. Ingomar is to race in British waters next sea- 
son, and in order that she may secure a better measure- 
ment under the girth rule, now in effect there, her cen- 
terboard has been removed and her lead keel will be 
lowered, so that her draft will be increased to 16ft. 

. Some changes and improvements will also be made in 
Ingomar’s internal fittings, and arrangements are being 
made for the accommodation of 28 men. 


Edward Marsh Brown, a former commodore of the 
New York Y. C., died on Monday, Dec. 1, from kidney 
trouble, at his residence, West Forty-fifth street, New 
York City. Mr. Brown had been failing for some time, 
but he was confined to his bed only a few days before 
his death. The funeral took place on Friday morning, 
Dec. 4, at All Souls’ Church, and many prominent busi- 
ness and club men were present. 

Mr. Brown joined the New York Y. C. in February, 
1877, and his name stood number 72 on the club roster. 
He was rear-commodore in 1882 and 1883, vice- 
commodore in 1893, and commodore during 1895 and 
1896. For seven years he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions. He was on the America’s Cup 
committees in 1895, 1899, 1901 and 1903. 

Mr. Brown had owned and built many yachts. In 
1879 he owned the sloop Psyche, 32 tons, and sailed 
her for three years. In 1882 he bought the Julia, 40 
tons, and then built the schooner Nirvana, which, in 
1886, he replaced with the steamer Fedalma, which ves- 
sel he owned for eight years. 

In 1895 he bought the British built steam yacht Syl- 
via, which he subsequently sold in 1898 to the United 
States Government. In 1go1 he built the small steam 
yacht Midget for use on the Great South Bay. 

Mr. Brown is survived by a widow, a daughter and a 


son. — 
RRR 


The works of the Roberts Safety Water Tube Boiler 
Company are experiencing a phenomenal rush, having 
many large contracts on hand, among which are in- 
cluded orders for batteries of boilers for vessels of three 
departments of the Government, namely, Navy, War 
and Treasury. They are building some more of those 
large units containing 70 odd square feet of grate sur- 
face each for the revenue cutter service, and have very 
recently shipped large boilers for the U. S. Light 
House Board and the Marine Hospital service. Rob- 
erts boilers have been installed within the last three 
months in the U. S. S. Aileen, U. S. S. Manisees, Kis- 
met, Now Then, etc., in place of other makes of water 
tube boilers, with the result of increased efficiency with 
greater economy and marked improvement generally. In 
some cases where the blower had been used previously, 
natural draft is more than sufficient, and the Roberts 
boiler was installed in the same space as was formerly 
occupied by the other boilers. Within the last week or 
so the Roberts company has closed the following con- 
tracts: Johnson Iron Works, Sea Bay Trans. Co., 
Isaac Brandon & Bros., Clifton Silk Mills, U. S. S. 
Calumet—this latter in addition to the revenue cutters 
referred to above—and other orders for export. 


RRR 


The Stuyvesant Y. C. held a stag at the club house, 
Port Morris, Saturday, Dec. 5, for members and friends, 
which was well attended. The annual meeting for elec- 
tion of officers will be held on Wednesday, Jan. 20. 
The club house will be open as usual during the winter. 
A new wing has been added to the main building. con- 
taining dining-room and sleeping rooms for guests or 
members living out of town. The club has just closed 
its thirteenth season at Port Morris with the usual 
festivities attending the event, at which were distributed 
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the eups Won in the fall regatta. At the October _meet- 
ing the initiation fee was made $s, in an attettipt to 
keep down the membership, which was. outgrowing the 
accommodations of the house. It had not the desired 
effect, however, and a new house will”be built during 
the spring and the present one used for lockers. 


Bifle Zange and Gallery. 


New York Central Corps, 


New Yorx.—The Central Corps’ second gallery shoot in the 
series at the Zettler range, Dec. 4, had scores as follows: 

Ten-shot scores, two to count: R. Gute 240, 236; F. Kost 
238, 232; D. Scharninghaus 227, 240; J. N. F. Siebs 230, 235; Geo. 
Viemeister 233, 229, J. von der Lieth 230, 227, F. Rolfes 227, 228, 
H. D. Muller 224, 224, J. Baumann 225, 217, A. Bitterhoff 224, 216; 
W. Schillingmann 212, 226; B. Eusner 216, 220; W. J. Daniel 218, 
217, Chris. Gerken 218, 217, J. Feldscher 223, 216; H. Schrader 
2(9, 217; H. Roffmann 199, 216; C. Tietjen 202, 217; F. Jaegers. 
200, 217; H. von der Licth 208, 201; H. A. Flicke, Jr., 192, 208;: 
P. Engelking’ 197, 200; G. Rolde 193, 191; A. Ihlenberg 190, 196;: 
J. Speckmann, Jr., 160, 194; H. Eckhoff 177, 172; G. Dettloff 71, 197. 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, best center shot to count, by 
measurement by degrees: F. Kost 58% degrees, J. von der Lieth 
60, W. J. Daniel 70, H. Roffmann 70%, Ch. Gerken 71%, A. 
Ritterhoff 74, H. von der Lieth 80, G. Rolde 81%, R. Gute 84, 
J. N. F. Sieps 91%, G. Viemeister 98, J. Feldscher 110, W. Schill- 
ingmann 112, B. Eusner 124, F. Rolfes 128, H. A. Ficke, Jr., 140, 
F. Jagers 14%, D. Scharnighaus 151, A. Ihlenberg 167, J. Seck- 
man, Jr., 194, P. Engelking 195, H. Eckhoff 235. 








Zettler Rifle Ci.b. 


The Zettler Club held its annual meeting on Dec. 1. 
The old board of officers was re-elected as follows: Gus Zimmer- 
mann, President; H. D. Muller, Vice-President; F. Hecking, 
Secretary; E. Van Zandt, Corresponding Secretary; Chas. G. 
Zettler, Treasurer; B. Zettler, Shooting Master. After the close 
of the meeting the members proceeded to shoot their scores im 
the week!y winter gallery tournament. Scores: 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, 75ft.: L. C. Buss 2458, R. Gute 
2426. 

Fifty shots: C, G. Zettler, Jr., 1225, C. G. Zettler, Sr., 1201, H. 
Holges 1200, H. D. Muller 1199, W. A. Hicks 1198, B. Zettler 1194, 
H. C. Zettler 1190, L. Maurer 1184, T. H. Keller, Sr., 1155, G. J. 
Bernius 1127, T. H. Keller, Jr., 1119. 


New York, 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—At the reguiar meeting of this association on 
Nov. 22, the following scores were made. All shooting off-hand, 
200yds., 25-ring target. Mr. Bruns just returned from a hunting 
trip and shot well above his average. There were also a few 
good honor scores made: 





Honor. 

ND cacadcieessncensaericcetedaces 214 212 212 206 67 

PAOGOMEOND  eccccecsccceseoccas -223 219 218 217 211 56 
Gindele . 219 211 200 186 71 

Strickmeier 214 207 194 188 70. 
Payne 214 214 212 206 66, 
Hofman 213 207 202 200 60. 
Hofer 204 201 190 189 52: 
Drube 204 189 187 ... 60) 
Freitag 199 198 196 193 52 
Lux ...... 194 185 177 176 58 
Trounstine See ave: ons oe 








New York City Corps. 


New Yorx.—The New York City Corps on Dec. 3 opened the 
winter gallery contest. Aug. Kronsberg was high; Capt. Busse 
was second. Scores: 

Ten shot scores, two scores to count: Aug. Kronsberg 241, 239; 
R. Busse 239, 239; J. Facklamm 231, 234; O. Schwanermann 229, 
234; B. Eusner 221, 234; A. Frank 222, 226; R. Bendler 223, 224; 
Chas. Wagner 219, 224; H. Radloff 204, 222; Chas. Schmidt 211, 211;, 
Chas. Metz 199, 208; T. E. Steuhl 182, 212; J. Keller 190, 190;-: 
H. Vogel 208, 190; A. Wiltz 191, 183; A. Michaels 179, 173; W.. 
Heil 139, 170; J. Joerus 140, 113. 





Presque Isle Rifle Club, 


Err, Pa., Nov. i4.—Only five members were present to-day, 
and a high gale of wind from the north prevented any high 
scores being made. Scores: 





W A Parker........ 78 72 T1231 J Almeda............ 65 63 59—187 
A Auermann...... 74 68 67-209 ‘A Mount........... 59 57 
j DI otesece ceed 67 63 62—192 oe ee ae 
Cazia Bianco. 
Rifle Notes. 


The Lady Zettler Rifle Club will hold its monthly shoot on 
Dec, 12. 
a 


The Castle and rifle range at Union Hill Park will be opened 
to the public on Dec. 19. It will be open for target practice on. 
Saturday afternoon each week until April. Many improvements 
will be made during the winter, to put it in shape for the Bundes- 
fest next Junc. 

oe 


Mayor Adolph Lankering, at a meeting of the Schuetzen of 
Hoboken last week, promised them a prize of $500 from the 
citizens of Hoboken for the target of honor at the Bundesfest. 


The executive board of the National Bund will meet at head- 
quarters, No. 12 St. Marks Place, New York, Dec. ll, at 8 
o’clock P. M. _ 
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3 Take inventory of the good things in this issue 3% 
o of Forest anp Stream. Recall what a fund was & 
% given last week. Count on what is to come next %& 
% week. Was there ever in all the world a more %& 
% abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 5 
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lf you want your shoot to be announced here send. a 
like the following: 


Fixtures. 


2.— , Pa., Gun Club live bird handicap. | , 
9 oe N. ¥.—All-day shoot of the Riverside Gun 
Club. E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 





1904. 


Jan. 1—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club second annual tourna- 
ment. A. J. Bu Bois, Sec’y. 
jan. 12-16.—Hamilton, Unt., Gun Club tournament. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have publsshed. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








The Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club will hold their annual 
turkey shoot on Christmas Day. 


Mr. E. J. Loughlin, the secretary, informs us that the River- 
side Gun Club, of Utica, N. Y., will hold an all-day tournament 
on Dec. 25. 

* 


The Missouri Trapshooters’ League’s first annual midwinter 
shoot is fixed to take place on Dec. 28-31, at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Chris. Gottleib is the secretary. 


Mr. James R. Merrill, the energetic secretary of the North 
River Gun Club, of Fort Lee, N. J., journeyed to Virginia on 
Saturday of last week, for a week’s shooting in the southern part 
of that State. 

e 


The match at 100 live birds between Messrs. A. A. Felix and 
A. J. Miller, postponed to Dec. 5, was again postponed to Dec. 12. 
It was to have been held on the Point Breeze race track, near 
Philadelphia. 

R 


On the Point Breeze race track, near Philadelphia, on Dec. 5, 
Mr. F. C. James, of Philadelphia, and Mr. A. J. Miller, of Cam- 
den, shot a match at 50 sparrows, 28yds. rise, one barrel, $50 a 


7 
Mr. Miller won; scores 35 to 27. 


The able lieutenants of the U. M. C. Co. rallied to New York 
from all the different points of the compass in the latter part of 
last week, and are in Bridgeport, Conn, this week under the 
skillful mentorship of Mr. A. C. Barrell, of the U. M. C. Co. 


Mr. C. G. Blandford, captain of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club, 
calls attention to the forthcoming contest between teams of the 
Poughkeepsie and Ossining Gun Clubs, to be held on Jan. 1. 
The Ossining club announces a practice shoot to be held on Dec. 


9. 
. z 


The secretary, Mr. Charles G. Grubb, 
“The annual meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
League has been called for Dec. 29, 1903, at 1 P. M., at the office 
of the Sportsmen’s Supply Co., 623 Smithfield street, Pittsburg, 
Pa. All clubs in Western Pennsylvania are respectfully requested 
to have one cr more representatives present.” 


Mr. T. Birdsall writes us as follows: “The following dates have 
been claimed by the Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club for their four- 
teenth annual tournament, Jan. 12, 13, 14 and 15, 1904. The 
tournament committee are sparing no effort in trying to make the 
coming tournament the best in the club’s history, and are making 
improvements wherever possible in the programme events.” 


The Cresson, Pa., Gun Club announces a live-bird handicap for 
Dec. 22. The programme provides two events, No. 1, 10 live 
birds, $8.50 entrance; the second, 15 live birds, $12.50 entrance. 
Birds are included in entrance moneys. Division of purses, 50, 
30 and 20 per cent. Interstate rules. Experts and manufacturers’ 
agents barred. The Handicap Committee members are Messrs. 
H. Kottman, Dr. F. M. Christy, Altoona; Robt. Tosh, South 
Fork; H. Mulholian, Lloydell; W. L. Hicks, Tyrone; Sol. Roach, 
Windber; E. Evans, Dunlo; C. Wenderoth, Cresson. The man- 
agement reserve the right to bar any one from participation, for 
cause, and to vary the events at the request of the majority of the 
sportsmen participating. a 


Mr. Edward Banks, the secretary, writes us as follows under 
date of Dec 7: “The series of six competitions for the L. C. 
Smith gun donated to the Wanderers by Capt. Money will be 
held on the afternoons of days, as follows: Dec. 12, 1903, Brook- 
lyn Gun Club; Dec. 19, 1903, North River Gun Club; Jan. 9, 1904, 
South Side Gun Club; Jan. 16, 1904, Brooklyn Gun Club; Jan. 23, 
1904, North River Gun Club; Jan. 30, South Side Gun Club. To 
reach the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club take Kings county 
elevated to Crescent street, Brooklyn. The North River Gun Club: 
take Fort Lee Ferry foot of West 125th street, N. Y., to Edge- 
water, N. J. The South Side Gun Club: P. R. R. to Emmett 
street, Newark, N. J.” 


side. 


writes us as follows: 


The secretary, Mr. Chris. Gottleib, writesus as follows: ‘The 
first annual midwinter tournament of the Missouri Trapshooters’ 
League will take place at St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 28-31. The prin- 
cipal feature will be a five-man team race at targets, 50 targets per 
man, and a five-man team race at live birds, 50 birds per man, 
open to amateurs of St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. The principal object is to have a similar contest in each 
of the feur cities mentioned. A handsome cup, emblematic of the 
live-bird championship, will be awarded to the team killing the 
greatest number of birds in the four contests. In addition to the 
team races described, there will be a 25 live-bird sweep, open to 


the world, handicaps 26 to S3yds., for a handsome trophy. Regu- 


FOREST AND STREAM: 


lar ptogtatitie to be as follows: Dec. 28, 200 targets, open to thé 
world; Dee. 29, 150 targets, open to the wofld, followed by the 
five-man team race; Dec, 30, 25 live-bird sweep, open to the world; 
Dee. 31 will be devoted to the five-man team race at live birds.” 
Bernarp WATERS. 


ON LONG ISLAND. . 
Sheepshead Bay Gun Club, 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Nov. 26.—The silver loving cup offered 


by the club, 50 targets, added allowances, had competition as 
follows: 








Hdcp. Brk. Tot’l. 
- 9s 45 50 














Hdep. Brk. Tot’l. 
I McKane J Cooper ....... 20 28 38 
T Osborn -1 2B 4 S J Vorhees.... 25 4 2 
J Pillion....... S&S 2 © Ksoaia .........58 @ ..6 
© Vorhees ...... 7 @& ® Morris .... a 4 
H Williamson...14 42 50 D Bailey 2 «4 
OE asseeesin 18 37 & A Fransiola ....2% 22 47 

First shoot-off, targets, one-half allowances: 

SEERMME conscess . 2 Williamson .... 7 17 %& 
Pillion -123 8 & eS EPR ee 9 «4 8B 
Vorhees ‘DBD BB. 

Second shoot-off, 25 targets, one-quarter allowances: 

McKane ....... ae ee a ee 7 Ma 

Other events: 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 
re 24 2119 1818 S Vorhees ........ BD Be os 8 
Osborn 16121515... Kronika ae 0 ‘ee ce 
Pillion 14°13 .. .. ... Morris 
E Vorhees ........ 22 24 2218... Bailey ..... oo © 
Williamson -- 2121 ...... Fransiola .... D: sabe cop 

OS gree - 17201613 .. Goetter - 1217 
SOO sesinvensecs i OEY 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Nov. 26.—Following is a list and summary of 
the scores made at the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club, Mr. John 
S. Wright, manager: 






Targets: 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 
MEE Wevsshsucepndbvcbskeiseeshedebacnved 13 $714 612 8 13 
Klepecto ...... Bdsensnh 73 
Klepecto, Jr. 8 510 6 8 6°13 
Osterhout 1s... 2 ane ae det Om 
SEE snvncveausansdbepavarieehineiaesuied ee ee ek es ee 
PUREE ys cocndbannsdedancovbbusnbebanentonta Cw  F Ag ate 


Ray Ridge, L. I., Dec. 5.—The first win of the December cup 
was scored by Mr. F. T. Bedford, Jr., with a full score of 25, 
23 broken and 2 allowance. 

December cup, 25 targets, handicap allowance: Dr. Raynor (6) 
20, A. G. Southworth (3) 22, H. M. Brigham (0) 22, L. M. Palmer, 
Jr. (1) 23, W. W. Marshall (4) 20, F. T. Bedford, Jr. (2) 25, F. B. 
Stephenson (1) 16, G. W. Meeker (5) 14, A. S. Tripp (8) 16, Capt. 
Money (2) 18, L. C. Hopkins (4) 15, W. H. Talcott (8) 22, Dr. 
Keyes (2) 23. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Brigham (0) 14, Marshall (2) 11, 
Southworth (1) 14, Palmer (0) 12, Hagedorn (2) 11, E. H. Lott 
(1) 14, F. Stephenson (0) 7, Vanderveer (1) 10, McDermott (3)°14, 
Meeker (3) 11, Hopkins (2) 9, Tripp (0) 0, Talcott (4) 5, Keyes 
(1) 9, Money (1) 12. 

Shoot-off, 15 targets: 
(i) 11, McDermott (3) 11. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Srigham (0) 15,° Marshall (2) 8, 
Southworth (1) 11, Stephenson (0) 6, Hagedorn (2) 12, Keyes (1) 
9, Vanderveer (1) 12, Money (1) 14, Meeker (3) 8, Hopkins (2) 7, 
Talcott (5) 11, E. Lott (1) 18, Pool (2) 12, Bedford (1) 14. 

Team shoot, Sykes trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 

Southworth (3) 23, Marshall (4) 18; total 41. 

Brigham (0) 23, Palmer (1) 20; total 43. 

Money (2) 20, Hopkins (4) 13; total 33. 

Vanderveer (3) 17, Lott (2) 24; total 41. 

Bedford (2) 20, Keyes (2) 19; total 39. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Palmer (0) 11, Marshall (2) 7, Brigham 
(0) 12, Pool (2) 10, Hagedorn (2) 12, Southworth (1) 10, Meeker 
(3) 18, Bedford (1) 11, Money (1) 5. 

Team race, 10 targets: 

Palmer 9, Lott 8, Hagedorn 5, 
Marshall 4, Tripp 7; total 50. 

Brigham 9, Bedford 8, Money 6, Southworth 5, Stephenson 6, 
Hopkins 5, Meeker 5, McDermott 8; total 52. 


Fulton Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. 1., Dec. 6.—Nine shooters of renown participated 
in the shoot of the Hudson Gun Club to-day. The scores: 


Brigham (0) 13, Southworth (1) 12, Lott 


Pool 3, Keyes 3, Vanderveer 9, 










Events: 1234667 8 9 101112 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 25 25 15 26 25 25 25 
L H Schortemeier..............+.: 14 14 12 14 13 18 23 13 21 23 os 
Be D. BARBER. occ ceccneccossssccses 14 14 14... .. 22 22 15 20 
eS. 12 10 10 12 1119 13 817 
W G Hearne.. . 13 2..2120 921 
A Hawes ... - 10 111118 .. 
A Hopkins ... 7 -171110. 
Hopkins, Jr. ....c.ccccccccvccveses 2 son < 
BEaWlS, JE. sc ccvcvcsésecevovesvonges ds ee 
Bake SetemeiMer c.ccoecvsccsevcteess 10 BES sa 


A. "A. SCHOVERLING, Sec’y. 





S. S.C Banquet. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The first annual event of the Springfield, 
Mass., Shooting Club was well attended by members and their 
sporting friends. 

The first annual banquet of the Springfield Shooting Club was 
held at the Highland Hotel on Friday evening, Nov. 20. A 
large number of members and their friends were present to enjoy 
the toothsome dishes prepared by Landlord Sievers, and listen 
to the sweet music furnished by the mandolin orchestra. A very 
neat souvenir menu was gotten out by the secretary, consisting of 
a printed menu slip, folded in an 8-gauge shell, and so arranged 
that by pulling a ribbon the menu is opened for reading, and by 
puiling another ribbon slips back into the shell again. After the 
dinner was over and dishes cleared away the members were 
entertained for an hour by Mr. and Mrs. Geo. H. Queen in feats 
of magic, second sight, etc. Every one had such a good time it 
has been decided to make it an annual affair. 


MENU. 
Blue Points. 
Queen Olives. 
Mock Turtle Soup. 
Quail en Casserole, Mushroom Sauce. 
Parisian Patatoes. Sliced Tomatoes. 
Fried Green Smelts, Tartar Sauce. Claret Punch. 
Roast Mallard Duck. Mashed Potatoes. 


Celery. 


Caulifiower in Cream. 
Lemon Sherbet. Roquefort Cheese. 
Toasted Crackers. 
French Coffee. Claret Punch. 
Cigars. 
Those present were: T. E. Doremus, of Schaghticoke, N. Y.; 
Dr. S. B, Keith, of Palmer; W. C. Pease, Harry L. Hawes, C. L. 











': Bine. 24, 1964. 


Kites, D, N. Coats, E. H. Collins, E. L. Mott, Geo, Rice, Jr., 
A. C. Merritt, A. H. Whitmore, Louis Waffield, Geo. Blair, Edw. 
O. Bogg, H. C. Puffer, Amenzo Gtiffith, D. C. Keeney, J, 
Douglas Law, Ernest Cady, Wilfred Beebe, W. J. Hyland, Dr. 
Seth A. Lewis, F. C, Buck, Paul St. John, Geo. Rogers, Thos. H. 
Baldwin, W. L. Clough, Myron Story, H. L. Kites, A. O. Terry, 
Harley Cooley, Paul Lathrop, W. O. Sheldon, H. R. Puffer, 
Harold Reynolds, E. Ahler. 

On Christmas Day, Dec. 25, the club will hold their annual 
turkey shoot. A warm lunch will be served in the club house, 
and all shooters are invited to attend. C. L. Kurs, Sec’y. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 

Povcuxeersiz, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The regular shoot falling on 
Thanksgiving Day, this week, had the effect of bringing out 
some of the boys, who, except on holidays, are unable to attend 
the practice shoots, and considering the little practice that they 
have, their shooting was good, that of Mr. Buckley being par- 
ticularly good. Besides the event for the Traver cup, a number 
of sweepstake events were participated in, and some very good 
scores were made. Smith and Hans shot in excellent form for the 
cup, tying twice for this trophy, darkness compelling them to 
discontinue shooting without deciding the matter. Traver and 
Adriance did their usual good work, but were too heavily handi- 















capped to win the cup event, 25 targets. Scores: 

Events: 123465 Events: 12345 

Targets: 10 10 10 25 25 Targets: 10 10 10 25 25 
Campbell ......... ST & ce BB oo “EE: wes a 
Horton cs ib an ou 50: MNENE wencsviccée wa GG ous 
Adriance 9 9 9..22 Cheney bad ae ca DS ve 
Traver .. ».... 82 MRD. sccscccseccses ° -. 24 21 
Claymark - 8 6..14 Buckley ......... my 22 
ERE os ey 66 6 SP: ebichavsises » oo oe 

Cup shoot: 

Hdcp. Brk. Tot’l. Hdcp. Brk. A 

Campbell ....... 7 13 20 Nesbitt Pa is. 
Adriance 2 2 Cheney a | 6(oe 
Travel ... 23 #24 #=£Hans 42 % 
ve mark = = pois 5 19 2 

erkins .. ee i 7 
EAE 4 2 — i? = 
ee ; us 

ee ° Bri abbeseeese 2 
ae 22.8 2 eS a * 


All arrangements for our second annual ‘tournament on New 
Year’s Day are about completed, and that this will be a success- 
ful shoot there is no doubt, we already having enough assur- 
ances of support from various clubs, manufacturers, and others 
to give us a nice attendance. Inasmuch as we were successful in 
lifting the cup in the team match at Ossining last week, the next 
match for this trophy will take place at this tournament. We 
are trying to get programmes in the hands of all shooters likely 
to be interested, and any one failing to receive one will confer a 


favor by addressing A. J. Du Bois, and programme will be 
forthcoming. SNANIWEH. 





Dec. 3.—At the shoot of this club to-day the Traver cup and 
the club cup were both shot for, this being the regular monthly 
club shoot. Owing to the absence from town of a number of our 
most enthusiastic members, together with the disagreeable weather 
conditions, the attendance was not up to the standard in number 
of competitors. Conditions were extremely hard, and little shoot- 
ing was done. The two cup events were easily won by H. E. 
Winans, making, with his handicap, or a part of it rather, full 
scores in both events. 


Event No. 1, 10 targets: Adriance 10, Winans 10. 


No. 2, Traver cup: 
Hdcp. Brk. Tot’l, » 
Adriance ........ 2 8 Claymark «ag Be Toth 
.. ” “i seege 7 19 25 Re  sdeebinns 5 14 19 
Roberts ....ccc00 6 6 2B 





tap. =. Tot’l, Hdep. Brk. Tot’l. 


Adriance 22 Claymark ....... 7 a. & 
Winans . 2: = CHEMEY ccccccess 
Roberts 6 16 . . 2 -s 








Trap at Point Breeze, 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—The performances with the gun were of 
an exceptionally high order in the handicap event. A match be- 
tween John Morris and A. J. Miller at 100 birds, for $200 a side, 
is contemplated, but the date and place for it have not been 
named. Morris wished to shoot at Holmesburg and Miller at 
Point Breeze. The third of the series of sweepstakes at 10 birds 
will be shot next Saturday. The scores: 

Match shoot, 50 live sparrows, 28yds. rise, one-barrel, $50 a side: 


RF SRO, scent 000610111111111**1.01111.6111110010110011111111101 
EC JMS... ccca0 110140011*011110010*1110011001#1100100110110100110-—25 


Ten live birds, handicap rise, optional sweepstake, $3 entrance, 
two moneys, Rose system: 


PO, BP scvsvnesces 1222222222—10 Green, 28 .......... 2210112222— 9 
Murphy, 28 .. --1221212212—10 Knight, 28 . --1010111121— 8 


ve -2121212112—-10 
«+ 212122121210 
».1120112221— 9 


Charlton, 26... 
Muller, 29 ... 
Marka, 29 .. 


Ewart, 29 ... 
Fisher, 29 . 
Miller, 28.... 


»..11*0111111— 8 
. .2210222102— 8 
0120211112— 8 









Morris, 29 .........122122022I— 9 Fleming, 26 = 
Rotzell, 28......... 1210211222— 9 Chariton, | * Sonbabee— 5 
Toughill, 26 ....... 1221111220— 9 Coleman, 31 





Miss-and-out, live birds, $1: Felix 6, Morris 5, McAfee 4, 
Muller 3, Miller 3, Ewart 2, Marka 2, Coleman 1, McCoy 0. 





Aquehonga Gun C'ub, 
Totrenvitte, S. I., Dec. 6.—The scores made at the shoot of 


the Aquehonga Gun Club to-day was well attended. About twenty 
shooters participated. The scores follow: 





nt Shot 
argets: at. Broke 
A A Schoverling.. 115 88 
Hartmann 85 33 
S Glover 115 85 
ED. ac stucubecsééswsciocs 90 49 
cone San codeine cshith vebew 60 25 
BEE: cococccnaccvensusesnses 60 3 
N Apgar 115 70 
RMD es ccbclpevdedecss 65 51 
OO reo ae 50 23 
SL. hitnehendiins baled: 65 44 
Mahnken 50 9 
SUE! Netecibudee<ses 50 18 
TE. |. oaudvtewdesion 65 3 
MRE . 50 2 
Androvette .... i 50 17 
wise . 50 31 
Seawood ‘ bs, » 25 17 
Housmann .. ° 40 24 
Schofield 25 16 
RUGS i. civcricesoes SS esccsee 5 10 


F. L. Hapxrxs, Sec’y. 





All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stseam Pub. Co., New 
York, to receive attention. We have no other office. 








Dee. 12, 1903.] 
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Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O.—The weather on Dec. 5 was clear and cool, 
with little wind,‘ and the attendance was consequently much 
larger than on the previous Saturday. The main event was the 
centest in the cash prize series. Seventeen shooters took part. 
Gambell was high gun in this with 46; A. Sunderbruch second 
with 43. R. Trimble, from the 2lyd. mark, came third with 41. 
Some practice was indulged in, but the early coming of dusk 
stopped the sport at about 4:30. 

Mr. Eugene Dupont, of the Dupont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., visited the grounds to-day in company with Mr, F. S. 
Waddell. 

Ralph Trimble starts on Monday for a trip through Ohio, 

Colonel will leave next week for Galveston, Tex., and thinks 
he may get a few ducks. There are plenty of them in that local- 
ity, and we believe that he will have good sport and get a good 
bag. Here’s luck to him. 

Thos. H. Cassity, of Nashville, Tenn., was in the city to-day. 
He made only a brief stop, as he is on his way to New Haven, 
Conn. 

Supt. Arthur Gambell gave his annual game supper to a few 
friends on Dec. 1. The game was prepared in the highest style 
of the culinary art by Mrs. Gambell, and those who were for- 
tunate enough to attend had the time of their life. Stan. Rhoads, 
Del Gros, Lew Pfiefier were among the guests, and the time was 
passed in story-telling, singing, etc., the party not breaking up 
until the “wee sma’ hours.”” They’ll all be on hand next year. 

Following are additional scores, allowance handicap, made in the 
Parker prize contest of Nov. 28, by those who were unable to be 
present owing to the storm: H. Sunderbruch (40) 100, Gambell 
(10) 98, Medico (12) 99, Dick (22) 94, Van Ness (12) 86, Maynard 
(18) 86, A. Sunderbruch (10) 79, C. Dreihs (0) 65, Colonel (55) 80. 

The foilowing scores were made in the cash prize contest, 50 
targets, distance handicap, on Dec. 5: Medico (19) 32, Williams 
(18) 22, Block (19) 30, A. Sunderbruch (18) 43, R. Trimble (21) 41, 
Gambell (16) 46, Harig (16) 36, Maynard (17) 32, Captain (16) 33, 
Jay Bee (16) 26, Ackley (15) 25, Du Bray (16) 34, Herman (16) 23, 
Colonel (15) 16, Waddell (16) 29, Vullerdick (16) 38, E. Dupont 
(16) 35. 

Those eligible in the cash prize contest number six in Class A 
and eight in Class B. Their best ten scores to date follow: 


Class A. 
Block ..... SEs veUD Se cereceodioese 41 42 40 43 46 34 34 36 34 32—382 
jue -. 40 41 41 40 41 38 38 37 36 36—388 









- 40 42 45 44 40 43 41 42 41 44—422 
.. 43 41 40 41 46 41 37 37 36 35—397 
.. 41 40 45 43 41 48 43 39 39 39—418 










Trimble ......cccccccccecccccscvccese 43 43 47 44 43 45 42 45 45 41—43 
Class B. 
Ackley ..... ip beev ep cssendneaooncctps 41 44 37 35 33 33 32 32 32 29—348 
Barker Sods vovteveveds eoeceed 41 43 45 48 41 41 41 44 42 38—424 
Faran ... «eee 41 42 41 42 39 39 38 37 36 35—389 
BE. é6eus .. 39 39 38 38 37 36 36 35 35 34—367 
Herman .. 40 44 36 31 37 36 33 36 34 32—359 
MD  cvdoets wee» 42 47 37 37 36 34 34 33 32 32--364 
ay Bee bese «se» 41 38 41 38 37 37 36 36 35 25—374 
BA GORGCIBEUCH oc cecccvcctscsvesece 45 45 44 44 42 41 40 40 39 36—416 


The club held its usual holiday shoot on Thanksgiving Day. 
The weather wes clear and cold, but a strong wind blowing 
across the traps made the targets very erratic in their flight, and 
the scores were very low. It is seldom that 74 out of 100 takes 
high gun on these grounds, 

The entrance in the programme events was $12.50, money 
divided Rose system, 5, 3, 2. Fourth prize in each event was a 
fine 12lb. turkey. After the shoot-offs the following won the 
turkeys: Herman two, Faran two and Ahlers four. 

One-half cent for each target shot at was set aside, half to be 
divided among ihe two high guns, 60 and 40 per cent.; the other 
half to three low guns divided equally. 

Medico won high gun on 74, and received $2.35; Dreihs second 
on 69, $1.60. The three low guns, Herman, Williams and Faran, 
received $1.30 each. 

A. W. du Bray returned a few days before from an extended 
stay in the Northwest. The totals of ten 10-target events follow: 

Jay Bee 52, Maynard 66, Gambell 66, Ahlers 67, Barker 61, 
Faran 59, Medico 74, Herman 30, Harig 47, Williams 56, Dreihs 
69. 
Colonel shot at 80, broke 11; Ackley shot at 50, broke 23. 
Shoot-off of ties for turkeys, 10 targets: 

First event: Herman 4, Faran 6. 

Third event: Barker 7, Faran 5. 

Fourth event: Gambell 7, Ahlers 8, Barker 7, Faran 8. Shoot- 
off of second tie: Ahlers 7, Faran 3. 

Sixth event: Ahlers 8, Faran 6. 

Seventh event: Ahlers 6, Herman 2. 

Only eight took part in the contest, 100 targets, handicap in 
the Parker gun series. It was cold and a thick fine snow was 
blown into the faces of the shooters, making good scores an im- 
possibility. The scores tollow: Jay Bee (25) 78, Williams (18) 97, 





Agencies: - 


Roanoke (40) 96, Block (16) 79, Gambell (10) 88, See (10) 93, 


Herman (25) 80, Medico (12) 72. 
BONASA. 





Ashland Gun C'ub. 


Lexincton, Ky., Nov. 26. 
the Lexington 
weekly shoot. 


I append herewith a clipping from 
account of our regular 
Rost. S. SKINNER. 


Democrat containing an 


The Ashland Gun Club yesterday afternoon held its regular 
weekly club shoot. 

Several of the members are out of town on their annual hunting 
trips. Those who were at the meeting had a most enjoyable little 
shoot, making, too, some c«xce lent scores. 

Everybcdy seemed to be in fine humor, even to the trap boys, 
who kept continually changing the angles and occasionally giving 
vent to a mocking laugh as a target missed by the 
shcoters. 

Roger H. Smith was out for the first time in many months, 
he having but recently recovered from a long illness and operation 
on his ear; but Roger with his little 16-gauge showed the boys 
that he had not forgotten how to smash ’em. 
note how many of the shooters here are taking to the 16-gauge 
guns, not only for the field, but for target shooting. George K. 
Graves, who has becn absent for several weeks in New York, was 
out with his 16-gauge, and shot exceedingly well, breaking all of 
his previous records. 

Ed Perry, Earl Sellers and K. G. Pulliah, other fanciers of the 
smaller gauge gun, were not present yesterday, but W. B. Talbert, 
the genial proprietor of the Blue Grass Commission Co., was on 
hand with a brand new “pump” 
that he now has a gun that fits him. 

Frank Van Deren shot “like a house afire,” and in every event, 
all being 15-target events, he and Bob Skinner were right there in 
the ’teens. Much amusement was furnished for the spectators 
when Frank gave his rival for the honors of the afternoon a few 
shells of a new kind “just to try,”’ and of course you know who 
finished high gun. 

The club will shoot Tuesday afternoons when the weather will 
permit, and after the holidays may have a big live-bird shoot and 


would be 


It is worthy of 


gun, and by his scores it seems 


dinner. 





Sunny South Handicap. 


BrRENHAM, Texas, Nov. 28—The Sunny South Handicap shoot, 
to be held here Jan. 18 to 23, 1904, promises to be very largely 
attended. We are now having our grounds rearranged and pre- 
paring to eniarge our club house. Nothing will be left undone 
that will add to the pleasure and comfort of the attendants. In 
time for the shoot, we will have everything in shape to take care 
of any number of shooters. We will have four sets of target traps 
and four sets of live-bird traps ready for use, and as many sets as 
the attendance justifies will be used. 

Among some of the special attractions, aside from the regular 
handicap events, will be the contest for the Houston Chronicle 
trophy. This trophy is an elegant loving cup, emblematic of the 
Southern States’ amateur target championship, and is to be shot 
for here once every year in open competition, by the amateur 
trap shots of the Southern States It will be open to challenge 
every thirty days, and must be defended by the holder. 

We have secured a suitable trophy to be put up fer a ten-man 
team race. This match will be open to any ten amateurs coming 
from one State or Territory in the Union 

The Texas team has been organized, and we have heard from 
several other States that are endeavoring to organize. 

All other events of the programme will be open to the world, 
and will be made very attractive. 

We are arranging for a big duck hunt to take place at the 
close of the shoot. Arrangements are in progress with the rail- 
road company for special cars to leave here and stop at one of the 
best duck lakes in the South. We will get a special rate for this 
trip that will not exceed $2 for the round trip. 


Ar. GARDENER. 





Imperial Gun Club, 


Catamus, Iowa, Nov. 28.—The Imperial Gun Club on Nov. 26 
held its monthly shoot for members, of whom there were ten 
present. 

In an event at 30 targets, the results were: » McCaughy 26, 
Lund 24, Hazen 28, Arno'd 26, Sherman 25, Baldwin 21, Wolfe 16, 
Keith 18, Gaston 23, Keel 16. 

Club gold medal, handicap event, medal held by E. Peterson, 
and was won by Sherman. Scores: Wolf shot at 36 and broke 11; 
Arnold 30, broke 23; Keith 35, broke 18; Lind 30, broke 14; Peter- 
son %. broke 21; Sherman 30, broke 25; Hazen 25, broke 20; Miller 


2%, broke 18. 


-—4 
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United States Cartridge Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


{ 497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
( 114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 





Trap Around Reading. 


ReavinG, Pa., Nov. 26.—The South End Gun Club, of this city, 
held its annual Thanksgiving Day target shoot to-day, with * 
large crowd of sportsmen entered in the different eventa: The 
principal event of the day was the club shoot for the new medal 
offered by the club, each man shooting at 25 targets. 
Gicker, with a score of 24 out of 25, won the medal. 
follow: 


James 
The scores 


Club shoot, 25 targets: Wilson 18, Farr 19, Miles 21, Shultz 15, 
Matz 22, Yost 23, George 14, Ball 17, Gicker 24, Gerhard 21, 
Melcher 20, Eshelman 14, Henry 18, Thompson 22. 

Open sweepstake events scores follow: 





Shot at. Broke. 

NS cdinncatanies 160 128 Shultz “a a 
Dietrich ......c.0- 160 119 George 37 
OE so vccccecescusee 160 119 Melcher : 32 
Eshelman .......... 160 108 DED Newéscctiddetes 28 
Homan ............ 155 84H Grill 16 
Gerhard ........00. 140 113 3 er j 49 
Gicker ........00... 95 71 Wilson 5 32 
Henry ...cccccccece 75 o& Retehert ....csccsce 15 10 
[Thompson ......... 65) 55 PF GOP scvcune 10 3 
Tae 3..i... eeaane 65 eo een : 

Noy. 24.—At the regular meeting of the Independent Gun 


Club last evening, the business of the past month was transacted, 
and the following nominations for officers were made: President 
Sherman H. Hoverter; Vice-President, William Kunkelman; 
Financial Secretary, Marion Larkin; Rec: rding Secretary, George 
Goldman and George Frees; Treasurer, Harrison Posey; Trustees, 
Logan Trout, H. F Moyer, Daniel Shaak, Lincoln Dillon, Irvin 
H. Tobias, A. G. Sloat aad George P. Moyer; Commissanans, 
George Graeff, Andrew Fisher, Morgan Hemmig, H. F. Moyer; 
Captain, Harry Weidner. 

Pottsville, Pa., Nov. 26.—Peter J. Haverty, of East Mines, de- 
feated John Roehrig, of Orwigsburg, in a live-pigeon match, at 15 
birds, by grassing 10 to his opponent’s 9 birds. 
was $100 a side. About $1,500 changed hands. 
second defeat by Haverty. 


The stake money 
This is Roehrig’s 
Duster. 


Riverside Gun Club. 
N. Y., Nov. 26.—The Thanksgiving Day shoot of the 
Gun Club was a handicap prize competition. The 
weather was cold. The scratch men were Messrs. Fulford, Jenne, 
Parmenter, Mayhew and Christian. Charles Brunner, 
in the tenth event of the qualifying series for the club gold 


Utica, 
Riverside 


Loughlin, 








medal, won after shooting off several ties. Scores: 

Events: ;. 2.9.4 & eee & 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 10 10 10 
CONNIE vcs hice cacntnsndenissvesecearddes BwMEHMH EB ET OS 
Be Ie viv gdidasganecusaeshe deekes 11 12 11 15 14 9 10 
Parmenter 12 12 122 ll it oe 
po 29g2h in 
J. Wagner . 910 11 10 10 6 6&6 7 
Christian Bet: Wh POM cea eal oes ne 
BOE Kenkdaennasddenddiagecqvcngargeces 13 11 15 15 ll .. ae 
URE foccxseddedscanuvacasterperance as ae ae ae ad 3 4 
Wi WAGIED ... 0-2 cesescccesccccecescaes 3 8 2) SOb tz S34 
Deechie oe eA... & as 
Maine ..... _ 2 one ££ s 
Fulford oe ee Rw 7 
Newton .. 13 15 10 10 ee 
Watts ..... 9 11 12 10 7 6 
Thomann Oi ae ee pee iad aly 
Gangloff ak = 2 ea 
Mayhew ia. ae ee CE ce® 'git 
Brunner +, oa Ue Be BP Se, os 
DPA vnc cccncgkatneosdsaseumipat Teac ca Dee ce. cs 
I ivvasucagedacdaundina extention a a.) Oe eae 
EET dkndacnnnadlnikabecidTimiiban tian -e  a.” SS 
ONE oc cccaccgiteuitd ie dsiamecen <o- wee ee 








Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstninc, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Conditions were right for good scores 
on the grounds of the Ossining Gun Club to-day.. While three 
were not enough to shoot for the rifle and telescope, a big fat 
chicken raised on the grounds was put up as a prize, distance 
handicap. Clark won, frem the 18yd. mark, with 13 out of 15. 
Those members who are desirous of shooting on the team against 
Poughkeepsie on Jan. 1 are earnestly requested to attend the 
practice shoot to be held on these grounds Dec. 19. There is 
some object in shooting on the Ossining team, as a!l regular 
expenses are paid by the club. Some special prizes will be offered 
for the 19th inst. 

Prize event: 

W Coleman. 18yds. 
W Clark. 18 .. 
C Blandf rd, 20. 
G Hubbell, 16 


Other events, 16yd=.: 


cdpaveses ce kenend saensdengedimee 1110011111 101—11 
110°999F119119° 1—13° 
PVOVITV VIDIO 19 
T1011 111000) 1-19 














CIE 5 Bio da Tkbthsieks Kee precaketereds cee VIN —10 
CE “c0cce +o OMOTFIONOD —4 
eer er . - 0010110000 —3 
III ike 5 cine de erGia voce tieds tedstcesds 9999999919111111111111101—24 
Hubbell ....... 4 0011011111 —7 
PENS Sh occte che By caywunsgewes gocage see 1110111110 —§ 
Cc. G. B. 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


Fairview Gun Club. 


Fairview, N. }., Nov. 26.—The cup shoot of the Fairview Gun 
Club, held to-day, was emblematic of the club championship. It 
was won by Mr. Taylor Hurley. it becomes the property of the 
member winning it thrée times. A light wind from the north- 
west blew across the score.. The weather was clear. The traps 
are set Sergeant system. 


a SS eee eee 1000100001100111011111111—21 
H G Brink, 5 0011011010001111011101101—20 
EE, @. wesdoscuveus 1000101101110101111111000—24 
CP EEE, Bone csvveccese 1001100111001010011011011—23 
Lawrence, 10 .........- 0000011110110010110010110—22 
C H Sedore, 5 0111110111110111111100100—23 
BEMEG, WD occvsvevsere 0100010101110110110111111—25 
SPEER, BD cssasevevesen 1111111010001111111110101—21 
Emmons, 6..........++ 1110111111101000111(01100—22 
GRETA ccc ccnnn c0cobesdnccescnskepnennted 0111111011111111001111111—21 





Referee, B. R. Burdette; scorer, Robt. J. Hopkins. 
Franklin Gun Ciub. 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., Nov. 26.—Following are the scores 
made at the shoct of the Franklin Gun Club to-day: 

Shooting at 50 targets, Andrew Wright broke 39; F. Suthren, 30; 
J. Williams, 40. Alf. Wright broke 16 out of 30; C. Roclimer 
brcke 16 out of 24; J. Stevens broke 14 out of 20. 

Shooting at 15, Slacker broke 9, C. Ramage 6, Winters 6. 

Shooting at 10, W. Stevens broke 8, A, Suthren 4. 

Scores at 10: Reeves 1, Smith 2, Kishpaugh 2. J. E. Stevens 
broke 4 out of 7; Pope broke 11 out of 14. 


Mountaioside Gun Club. 


West Orange, N. J., Nov. 26.—The scores of the Mountainside 
Gun Club, made to-day, are appended: 

First event, contest for club trophy: J. McDonough 23, G. F. 
Ziegler 22, J. E. Shelley 20, S. L. Beeble 18, F. Hollum 18, C. J. 
Ziegler 17, W. Hollum 17. 

Second event, 15-bird turkey shoot: J. McDonough 14, G. F. 
Ziegler 13, F. Hollum ll, C. F. Ziegler il, J. E. Shelley 13, S. 
Beegle 11, W. Hollum 11. , 

Third event, 25-bird turkey shoot: S. L. Beegle 21, J. McDon- 
ough 21, C. J. Ziegler 20, J. E. Shelley 19, C. F. Ziegler 18, F. 
Hollum 17. In shoot-off of tie Beegle won. 

Fourth event, 10-bird sweepstake: F. Hollum 10, G. F. Ziegler 
9, J. McDonough 8, S. L. Beegle 7, C. F. Ziegler 7, F. Wright 7. 

Fifth event, 10-bird sweepstake: G. F. Ziegler 10, F. Hollum 9, 
J. M. McDonough 8, J. E. Shelley 8, W. Hollum 7. 


Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 29.—The Hudson Gun Club held its 
last shoot for November on this date, and had a good attendance. 
The day was clear and cold, but all seemed pleased to take a 
hand in smashing the targets. Mr. Pape, Jr., is a son of the 
well-known hotel keeper of New York, and this was his first 
visit. In the two 25-target events he shot remarkably well for a 
beginner. It looks as if he would be heard from later. 

The next shoot will be held on Dec. 13. 


Events: . 2 se. Be Be B® 

Targets: 16 15 2 2 16 16 15 15 
DEER ocvceveccnoevessenessnnsesen 10 138 20 21 15 14 13 16 
REND: coussacesnes BB... nM 2B 
Staples ......+.0+00. SPRedbd »s aoe 
PEER ocpeten 062 sve 7 ss s6 Ee s6 oo © 
TED ccs sche pebboessonbesed ebesenh 1 83128319 2 ll 9 10 
Malcom’s . @ cs os 3 @. ue oe 
Pearsali . Dy 3 en! Gel ae 
Untermier D>. BD -o oe Pe 

SREP oncccenscevees ea w- & 
Doudera ........0+. - Wee se. Bas 
Pape, Jr 3 619 18 8 9 6 
OO ss oe pe EL es 2s oe 
PED ocvcuncanss 7 ll 7 9410 9 
a saeebyboue . DB ice. ae ek ae 60. ae 

ughes .....++++. © 82 00 se 10 «9 
Whitley ....cccccccccvces os 40 0s 9 i0 .. 9 





James Hucnss. 
Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bound Brook, N. J., Nov. 27.—I append herewith scores made 
by the members of the Bound Brook Gun Club on Nov. 26: 


Events: oe ae eS Ey Se Ow 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 6&6 6 10 10 6 10 
Dr 7 Datta. oc ctonsecevans en eos: | Boe 28 
De 3 B Pardoe....cccccscosccces 2.8 2 6 we Ga 8 FD 
Be aS 8B 2» 8. 6 & 8 
GS OR B 2s sc: o a 8 ws 
ee Eso chnvenesesnensisne oo @ ox te ew 
S BramQeoe .20.cccccoccocesece as Beet ak 2 1 
at “Seer , 2 &s ‘1 
Geo Hall ......cccccccccccccces os. ee és B. be oe 
P Bald .ccccccccccccccceccsccecs oo ée oe oe CR 
OS eee ee ee ee er ae 
I Brampton...........seeeee . 5 3 


Event No. 9, 5 pairs: Dr. J. H. Vv. Bache 9, ‘Dr. ‘J. B. Pardce 6, 
M. Rosenthal 2. Staniey Brampton, Sec’y. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Dec. 5.—Following are the scores made at 
the shoot of the North River Gun Club on Dec. 5, both live 
birds and targets: 


Events: 1234667 Events: 1234667 

Targets: 16 15 10 16 26 16 16 Targets: 15 15 10 15 26 15 15 
Eickhoft .... 12 13 10 14 201312 Hawes ...... 10 61216.. 
Morrison 14 15 1013 2561616 Tailor ....... 1110 81117 
Harland 1110 812191112 Keller, Jr 10 9 61219. 
Vosselman . 1012 913181213 Gilbert. ..... 7 61018. 
Arnold ...... 911 71116.... 

Live birds, ennate =. birds extra: 
Munson ......seeee0s 21221121—9 Harland ............. 212021021—7 
Eickhoff ........cc00 25991021 a  pasceséesccoee 210221200—6 
= eepaceenevecs - + -210102022—6 

Nov. 26.—Live-bird shoot, %. entrance: 

Eickhoff ...... 212210222—14 Leniesch ...... 012202020112022—10 
Glever ........ 2222022222221: Monihan ...... 221102011202102—11 
Richter ....... 221100221022201—11 Harland ...... 111011111021111—13 
Morrison .....021022011220201—10 Vosselman ...222021102221022—12 
Glasser ....... 111201221101121—13 Schram ........ 120120122020112—11 
Cathcart ...... 112220222022121—13 


Jas. R. Merritt, Sec’y. 
Patteaburg Gun Club. 


Pattenburg, N. J., Nov. 26.—One of the most interesting shoots 
of the season occurred here to-day. The first event was for the 
regular monthly shoot, two medals. First was won by Harry 
Gano, breaking 25 straight. The second by A. E. Holbrook, 
breaking 21. 

The second event was for suppers, between High Bridge and 
Pattenburg. Pattenburg were the winners, and were treated to a 
first-class supper. I would say that the High Bridge »oys are a 
team of sports and gentlemen. 

The third event was for a rey-eating Winchester rifle, and a; the 
scores show, it was won by C. W. Bonnell, Harry Gano and A, K. 
Hellman. It was a give-or-take agreement by these three gentle- 
men Harry Gano made high score, breaking in the day's -h-ct 
1% cut of 108 

Event 1, 26 targets, for two medals: H. Gano 25, A. IJ. Hel!man 
15, C. W. Bonnell 19, L. Kitchen 18, N. Stamets 17, R. Stamets 18, 
A. E. Holbrook 21, H. P. Milburn 20, H. L. Gano 20. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


No. 2, 26 targets, for suppefs! 

High Bridge.—J. Haim 19, F. Exton 16, A. F. Conover 19, Wm. 
Sign 17, E. C. Wentsel 17, J. Exton 10, O. E. Brown 35, A. 
Creager 9, J, Johnson 17, J. W. Wern 12. 

Pattenburg.—Harry Gano 21, A. E. Holbrook 21, Jos. Wiiliams 
16, C. W. Bonnell 21, N. Stamets 23, R. Stamets 15, H. t.. Gano 
22, W. S. Bowlby 16, L. Kitchen 15, H. S. Milburn 18, 

C. W. Bonnett, Sec’y. 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Curcaco, Ill.—A special holiday shoot, open to all amateurs, was 
held on the club grounds Thanksgiving morning, the contest being 
for a beautiful solid silver trophy, known as the White Horse Cel- 
lar Coronation Snuff Mull, presented by Mr. P. J. Mackie, of 
Isley, Scotland. It was a 50-target optional sweepstake, entrance 
$3. The competition for the trophy was very keen, but the 
weather conditions were decidedly against high scores. A gale of 
wind blew from the north, accompanied by a heavy fall of snow, 
which at times rendered it almost impossible for the shooters to 
see the targets. 





The attendance was larger than expected, eonsidering the dis- . 


advantages of the weather and the fact that the street car strike 
rendered it difficult for shooters to reach the grounds. 

Mr. Charles H. Barriball, a member of the Muskrat Gun Club, 
was a winner of the beautiful Snuff Mull, the prize going to him 
on a score of 41 targets out of a possible 50, ffem the 17yds. mark. 
A hardy lot of shooters faced the traps, and Mr. Barriball had the 
satisfaction of winning in competition with a number of the best 
target shots in Chicago. 

Several sweepstakes were indulged in, and shooters were reluc- 
tant to leave the grounds until the last moment had expired to 
get them home in time to enjoy their Thanksgiving turkeys. 

The following are the scores in the trophy event: Willard (20) 
37, Roll (20) 34, Vietmeyer (20) 29, W. D. Stannard (20) 37, 
O’Brien (18) 35, D. Morton (18) 32, Barriball (17) 41, Deal (17) 34, 
Antoine (17) 37, A. W. Morton (16) 29, Weber (16) 27, C. Johnston 
(16) 26, Franklin (16) 33, Parker (16) 35, Myrick (18) 34, C. Bell- 
man (17) 40, A. A. Walters (16) 29. 





Richmond Gun Club, 


Concorp, S. I., Nov. 26.—There was a strong competition at 
the shoot of the Richmond Gun Club. 

The next shoot for the cup will take place on Christmas Day. 
All the prize events were handicaps. 

Turkeys were won respectively as follows: Hopkins in event 
7; Schoverling in event 8; Keppler in event 9; Crystal in event 
3; Bechtel in event 6. 

The holiday cup shoot for members only, handicap, 26 targets, 
was won by Bechtel. The scores were: Bechtel (3) 24, Schover- 
ling (0) 23, Siemer (7) 21, Keppler (13) 19, Crystal (6) 17, Albrecht 
(0) 12, Schoen (4) 11. 

The scores in other events follow: 








Events: 1234667 8 9 W 
Targets: 15 10 20 25 25 25 2 2 2 
I. H Schortemeier, 0......... RINABws SB... 
A A Schoverling, 0............ 122 69 18 2B 2 18 2 2 2 2 
SE AD cctnpocerhtonpseoks mee * ge fF Pee 
TN: iveccconssvbssences 10 5 13 21 19 20 15 16 14 i4 
EL D ccccccscnsesssceene S 8 FT *iee BW iw. we ce 
| Jones, 9 ......ceseeeceseveees 10 7 Ik 183s... .. 
De Di sccacevebevcesen 13 9 12 22 22824 22 20 
[PE Th ccccssenseenseaee ©. WD Be rites cc és 
A Siemer, 6 >. 2 © ED os ‘on 
J. Schench, 8 os oe ee eo 
SAREE, Grcccvesensevssese Ss CU ee 
z SEED Senchcnccsbayansneees oo oo op SEP UEOEE Lae oe 
A R Hopkins, 8 16 16 16 10 15 
Hopkins, Je. ..cccoccccccccvcces ee 6s 
CEE ED onsiwecdussovasccscee dey steal Sie 0. tis hic haa 
BE POSOOR, BD cccescocescoscese ae ae Se ov «soo 
TE MED, OD conccccecsdewocccess +c. “uh ae eb ee: & 
i UE occeneceeseceneesowsce 10 12... 
EE ero 3 4 2 ° 
DEEN, sshsoscnandsbncsesknss jan 


Aqu'‘dneck Gun Club, 


Newport, R. I.—Despite the low temperature and biting wind 
prevailing, the Thanksgiving Day shoot of the club was well at- 
tended, fifteen shooters participating, and all but two going 
through the programme. After the first four events for optional 
sweeps were disposed of, the handicap prize match at 50 targets 
was shot, with allowances of misses as breaks. In this, Coggeshall 
and Alexander tied on full scores of 50, the former winning the 
shoot-off, miss-and-out; Hammett and E. S. Peckham tying for 
second place with 49, the latter winning. Bowles filled third place 
and Mason fourth. For actual breaks for the programme, Bowles 








was high gun with 78, followed by Smith, Hammett, Mason, 
Coggeshall and Griffin. The prizes consisted of a dress suit case, 
silk umbrella, pipe and wallet. The a 

Events: 123 56678 Prize 
Targets: 10 15 » 6 10 15 10 16 Broke. Tot'ls. 
PU OE noccpscavevsioecke 811 611 8 978 68 49 
Coggeshall, TD. woes 610 8 9 810 5 8 64 50 
EEE, EC cvevesescovee 66976 410 62 44 
Cansens, BB ..ccccccee ll 6 8 610 3 5 53 41 
Se ED sacieecnsone 13 911 612 613 78 47 
E S Peckham, 20 26921179 63 49 
SOR. UD . csccccceseoneseces> Se me Wiss ob so 33 a 
EEE cso pcccaoepienie-svs cece ess 8... 
SEL. ED cncusaseesscveaese 710 613 610 6 8 65 45 
H A Peckham, 15 56477480 4 4 
Alexander, 89 7-865 Fos 53 50 
Macomber, 1633233 4 25 37 
Manchister, 5 610 8 8 7 6 316 68 31 
DER Ktceiindvavuapsvesekesens> 612 811 71310 9 76 as 
EE FED sababsncoentvassacnsd 99 710 411 410 64 39 

*Visitor. 





Ross vs. Batjer. 


Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 26.—The live-bird match of 26 birds, $25 
a side, between Mr. Louis Batjer, the all-round sportsman of 
Elizabeth, and Fredk. West Ross, the fifteen-year-old son of Mr. 
W. E. Ross, was held on Thanksgiving morning, at Earl’s, on 
Rahway road. As the score shows, from start to finish, Mr. 
Batjer was not in young Ross’ class. 

Ross*showed excellent judgment for his first appearance at the 
traps, shooting in fast time with his first barrel, and taking time 
with the second. 

An incident of this young adept’s work was going to the plat- 
form with the hammers of his gun down, only discovering it 
when the bird was well under way. He, however, lowered his 
gun, cocked one barrel and killed his bird cleanly. This bird 
was a fast right-quartering incomer. 

A sweep was then arranged, in which W. E. Ross killed 14 
straight, C. H. Ross 12 straight, Fred W. Ross 9 out of 10, 
FE. W. Browne 2 out of 6 The scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1903, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Batjer cesses BLOOOT TOGO OOOTIDDOLI IOS Has 


Woy vy TY ~\ \ 
Rove cecevecceeee PELOLZLLALOLTI OL OOOb LET gas 





 fDec. 14, 1963. 


CGiocinnati Club Members. 


Emtt. Werk, Ghas. Gammon and some of their Chicago friends 
have returned from a hunt in Wisconsin. The weather was cold, 
29 below, and there was considerable snow on the ground. They 
killed one bear and-two deer, besides having some excellent ‘duck 
shooting. One of the hunters wandered away from camp and 
was not found until the next forenoon. He was fortunate in 
being able to start a fire, and thus keep from freezing. When 
found he was about twelve miles from camp. As soon as he 
realized he was lost, he made his camp and waited for a rescue. 

Maynard and Herman Jergens were at the grounds on Thanks 
giving Day, having returned from their hunt in Lawrence 
county, Ill. They had excellent sport, killing all they could eat, 
besides supplying the neighbors, and brought home fifty quail 
a piece, which they distributed among their friends who could 
not get off. 

Grandpa Winters and party had a successful trip in his launch, 
the Little Jim. They hunted at available places along the Ohio 
as far as Augusta, Ky., bagging twelve mallards, seventy-seven 
rabbits and eleven quail. Lew Pfeiffer and several friends have 
returned from a hunt at Rising Sun, Ind., with ninety-one rabbits. 
Lew is a pretty good shot, although his friends do say he is 
more of an expert at diving, and can get more game. 

Bonasa. 





New York Athletic Club. 


New York, Nov. 28.—The New York Athletic Club shoot at 
Travers Island to-day, was well attended Dan. I. Bradley cup, 50 
targets, handicap allowances, to be won twice to become the 
property of the winner, had scores as follows: 

Hdcp. on. Tot’l. 


H P Walker.. 8 36 «3G E Greiff...... 
WY o BeRdeacese -? 2 #2 r. De Wolf.... 8 25 3 
H Walker.... 8 28 36 ‘Marble ........ “nea | we 
Other ousnte: 
argets: 25 25 2525 Targets: 26 25 25 25 
TED cescpecesyesesss 121011 7 De Wolf 18 717.. 
WEE ccsversseiviece 12 16 Marble ..: i ee 
MEE) witeontuvissences 17 19 23 





Weather conditions, a good, bright day, but very cold. 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O., has issued its calendar 
for 1904. The main part of the calendar is made up of a picture 
entitled, “Protected.” A grand old bull moose is portrayed forging 
his way through a bleak forest in a driving snowstorm. At the 
left of the moose is the deserted cabin of the hunter, covered with 
snow and ice, while at the foot of a nearby dead tree is an empty 
Peters cartridge case, On the calendar pads are some spirited appro- 
priate sketches. For January there is the coast duck shooting 
scene; February, rabbit shooting; March, indoor rifle and re- 
volver shooting; April, woodchuck shooting; May, outdoor re- 
volver shooting; June, trapshooting; July, saluting with blank 
cartridges; August, upland plover shooting; September, ante- 
lope shooting; October, field shooting; November, duck shooting; 
December, caribou shooting. Apply to the company at Cincin- 
nati, O., or the Eastern branch, 98 Chambers street, New York, 
accompanying the application with 10 cents for postage. 





The calendar for 1904 issued by the E. I. Dupont Company and 
sent to applicants, is embellished with a picture of real merit. The 
upper half of the calendar is devoted to it. It has a hunting 
theme, which will sympathetically appeal to all lovers of the dog 
and gun. A hunting party with all the paraphernalia of guns, 
dogs, etc., has arrived at a country station, Guntown, in the 
South. A mule wagon is being loaded preparatory to the journey 
further countryward. Two well-bred setters and pointers, held by 
a negro boy, are undergoing favorable criticism by the depot 
habitués. Two cases of shells bearing the legend “Shells Loaded 
with Dupont Smokeless. E. I. Dupont Company, Wilmington, 
Del.,” are a feature of the baggage. The picture bears the 
title, “The First Day of the Open Season.” 





Dr. H. Clay Glover, 1278 Broadway, New York, informs us that 
during this year there has been an unprecedented increase in the 
sales for his remedies. His foreign trade in Hawaii, Australia, 
Mexico, Canada and Cuba have been extra large. He has had 
requests for 750,000 copics of his pamphlet, “Diseases of the Dog, 
and How to Feed,” and has sent that number gratis, mostly 
through the mails. As an advertising medium Dr. Glover be- 
stows kind words on Forest anp Stream, in the columns of 
which he has been a continuous advertiser and one of the 
earliest. 








The Lefever Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y., inform us that Lefever 
guns won high amateur and professional averages at Salina, Kans., 
Nov. 17-19; professional, 375 out of 400; amateur, 370 out of 400. 
At Hastings, Kans., Nov. 26-27, a Lefever gun won high average. 
The handsomely illustrated catalogue for 1904, issued by the 
Lefever Arms Company, will be sent to applicants. 


At the annual convention of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Asociation and National Jobbers, which was held last 
week at Atlantic City, N. J., the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
distributed fountain pens as souvenirs. 








Answers to Correspondents. 
—@—— 
No notice taken of appre communications. 
Constant_Reader.—We do not ona tenis of any drug such as you 


mention. It is much better to let nature take its course without 
interference, and your bitch will be all the better for it. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


It is interesting to note that the winner of the first prize in the 
United States Investors’ Bank maay Sate was Mr. Frederick 
Martin Farwell, whose subject was Combining Small Banks. Mr. 
Farwell, after a considerable term of service in bankin yrs and 
real estate companies, removed in 1902 to Batavia, to be- 
— the secretary and treasurer of the Baker Gun a "Forging 

mpany. 





All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
York, to receive attention, We have no other office, 
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TATHAM'S CHILLED SHOT 


is the only kind safe to rely on to make an effective killing 
pattern, and it is worth while to take a little trouble to make 
sure you get it. as ut s s* ws 


“INFALLIBLE” 


At the tournament held at Raleigh, N. C., October 
21, 22 and 23, High Amateur Average was won by | 
W. P. Wittaker, of Raleigh, with a score of 314 out 

of a possible 355 targets. 


cient int rene 


Camping Out 





Camping may be pleasant, or disagreeable, or 
dangerous. The equipment has all to do with it. 
Expense may be large and results unsatisfactory, 
or small with good results. The “know-how” 
—what to take, what to leave—has al! to do with 
the comfort and pleasure of an outing expedition, 
be it to explore unexploited mountains or find the 
north pole, or just a month in the north woods. 
Our business is to Axow how. Our success leads 
us to believe that we have learned our business. 
















This gentleman also won the Lyon Trophy, emble- 
matic of the State Championship, with a score of 93 
out of 100 targets. He used 


“INFALLIBLE” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, 
New York. Chicago. Denver. San Francisco. 





We manufacture and sell everything for oufitting camping parties. 
Let us send our catalogue, or better still, call on us, if you contem- 
plate “smelling burning wood before an open tent in the shadow of 


the woods.” 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, 


314-316 Broadway, New York 











SIMPLEST “TAKE 
DOWN” GUN MADE, 


eases er) 


38-55 “MARLIN Cartridge is con- 
ceded to be the most accurate, as well as 
the greatest game killer, ever used in a 
repeater. This size is now loaded with 
High Power Smokeless powder giving in- 
creased velocity, flatter trajectory and 
greater penetration, MARLIN repeaters 
have ‘‘Special Smokeless Steel’’ barrels 
much stronger and harder than the ordi- 
nary soft steel barrels. 


i Send 3 stamps for our see-pege, up-to-date 
; pa — a arms and ammunition Catalog No. A 627. 
= THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. wew HAVEN, CONN. 


SAVAGE .22 CALIBER RIFLE 


TT 7 — 


PERFECT IN MODEL 
AND CONSTRUCTION. 


SINGLE BARREL SHOT GUNS. 


Automatic and Non-Ejecting. 























Your dealer can supply, or we will sell to you direct. WriTE For CATALOG, 


HARRINGTON @ RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. Dept, 18, WORCESTER, MASS. 


SPECIAL FEATHERWEIGHT GUNS 


A new Hammerless Repeating Rifle, shooting the short, long, and long rifle cartridges. This arm made to order. 20 gauges from 4 3-4 Ibs., . 16 gauges from 5 Ibs., 12 
contains many novel and domsebie seeences—gartiontarty Fo hes magpainn system. vie arrange- _ “a 5 1-4 Ibs. eee for use with game charges of all kinds 
ment insures a rapid continuous fire, and the arm shoots with the well-known precision and accuracy of powders. Repair work of all kinds effecte 

of all Savage Rifles. Catalogue (S) with full description on request. P F ted by the most skilled workmen. 


SAVAGE ARIS COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. ||KIRKWOOD BROS., 23 Elm St., Boston, lass. 
3 : TWO NEW EDITIONS. 


PAPAAAAL 


» YS THAMILTION en Amcrican Duck Shooting. 


i) od — 
if i) @ Our winter woods are full of sport for the happy owncr of a 


a VW tiamilton Rifle and intending buyers of Christmas presents “ ‘ BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 











py should head their lists with a “IIamilton.” ‘very member of the 


family (except the baby) can enjoy using this ideal weapon and will highly . ’ : - 
appreciate it as a Christmas gift. It ts light and strong, shoots long and sliort The unexampled success of Mr. Grinnell’s book on Duck Shooting has 


22-ealiber cartridges and has automatic shcllejector. For small game and $900 warranted the production of two new editions, revised, enlarged and brought 


target praciice it is absolutely unrivaled. Price............ Seo screw d d 
Our No. 15 Model, with a fourinch shorter barrel, is practically the same weapon own to date. 


reduced to boy's size. Price $1.50. Ask your dealer to show you Hamilton Rifles. If he cannot, ail me 
 iildelieds ethan alia ss caprese om receipt of price. Illustrated folder- FREE. One of these -in response to calls from many who had purchased the 
Gre HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Box65, Plymouth, Mich. original edition—is an edition de luxe, printed on specially made Old Stratford 


deckle edged paper, the full page plates on India tinted paper, with binding of 
AMERICAN MADE GUNS heavy buckram and gilt top. Price, $5.00. 

lhe other edition is uniform in appearance with the first edition, but con- 
Cheaper than Belgian guns of. the | tains the additional matter. Price, $3.50. 


same grades. Se ‘ , 
dieitie a Seo sheen des tached. Cant This is by far the best book on American duck shooting ever published. It contains figures 


all pelees Vetere buylég quae. and descriptions of every swan, goose and duck known to America; full descriptions of all 


THE H. @ D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., Mfrs., 314 Broadway, New York. | oo'° % “idion! shooting, and a great amount of information on guns, shooting, retrieving 
2 oo i. s ° ’ 


dogs, decoys, blinds, batteries and boats. No duck shooter who wishes success can afford to 
be without it. 


It is illustrated with eight full page plates, fifty-eight portraits of swans, geese and ducks 
A second edition of the October “Game Laws in Brief” |" "Sy vienettes in the text, and many plans of batteries, boats, etc. : 


FOREST AND STREAM 
now ready. | Sold everywhere. ae = haere COrPANY, 
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HOLIDAY BOOK OFFERS. 


HE FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. has long been recognized as the headquarters for all books on outdoor sports, and booksellers, as 
well as individuals wishing to purchase such books, come to us for the volumes which they desire. 

In order to extend our range so as to cover a wider field, and to give our readers at a distance and often far from towns an opportunity to purchase without 

trouble books of a general character, we have made arrangements by which we are able to submit to our subscribers a larger number of general books at prices 

which quite defy competition, and which will not fail to appeal strongly to the reading public. These books are printed from large type on good paper, and 


are bound in handsome and durable, if inexpensive, cloth binding. 
more elaborate volumes costing many times as much. 


The first list includes more than 450 titles of standard works, embracing fiction, essays, poetry, history, travel, and exploration. 


To the man, woman or child who reads books for what they contain, they are as valuable as 


In making up this list 


trash has been eliminated, and selections have been made of good literature, written by authors of world-wide reputation Among them are many of the classics 
of English literature, together with many works translated from the, best French and German authors. 


Nor have we confined ourselves to literature adapted solely to adults. 


and boys that have ever been printed in English. 


In the lists given below will be found many of the most popular works for girls 


The boys’ stories of Horatio Alger, Jr., James Otis, Harry Prentice, G..A. Henty, and the girls’ stories of 


R. N. Carey, C. M. Young, and Fannie E. Newberry offer to boys and girls good and interesting reading for the long winter evenings, which we feel sure they 
will be glad to have. Especially interesting, because exciting and because true, are the patriotic historical stories, which have to do with the early events of 


this nation—with the struggle for liberty of our forefathers. 


The tales are interesting stories, but as they are historically true, they are also most instructive. 


The series of biographies tell of the lives of many of the most celebrated persons known. They are useful and attractive. 

But it is in the sets of classics from the pens of such writers as Cooper, Blackmore, Dickens, Dumas, Geo. Eliot, Scott and others that the greatest bar- 
gains are to be had, and a little study of the lists given below will readily show how, if one has not a library he may begin one, or if he already has one, may add 
to it. To all persons about to send in their subscriptions for the year, whether new or renewals, THE FoREST AND STREAM Offers the following opportunities: 


OFFER No. I. 


Any 10 volumes, listed at $1.......$10 


Forest and Stream for 1 year...... 4 - will be sent on receipt of $8. 


— $4) 


Any 15 volumes, listed at $1........$15 
Forest and Stream for 1 year....... 4 - will be sent for $10. 


oe $19 


Any 20 volumes, listed at $1........$20 
Forest and Stream for 1 year....... 4 - will be sent for $12. 


—— $24) 


Any 25 volumes, listed at $1........$25 
Forest and Stream for 1 year....... 4 will be sent for $14. 


— $29 
These prices include express or mail charges. 


The volumes will be sent as ordered, post or express paid. 


OFFER No. 2. 


Any one of the 5-volume sets.........e00++ $3 ) 


Subscription to Forest and Stream for 1 year. will be sent -for $5. 


4 
ee 

Any of the 6-volume romances of Dumas.... $6 

Subscription to Forest and Stream for 1 year. 4 


— $10 
Either 6-volume set of Dumas, with 3-volume 
Dumas set, listed at...... 0. .eeeeeeeerees $9 
Subscription to Forest and Stream for 1 year. 4 
— $13 


The two 6-volume Dumas sets..........++0 $12 


will be sent for $7, 


will be sent for $8. 


Subscription to Forest and Stream for 1 year. 4 
— $16 
15-volume set of Dickens.........0000e0050$15 
Subscription to Forest and Stream fori year. 4 
— $19 
Stratford Edition, Shakespeare, 13 vols. . .$9.75 
Subscription to Forest and Stream, 1 year.. 4.00 
— $13.75 
Popular edition of Scott’s works, 12 vols....$18 
Subscription to Forest and Stream for 1 year. 4 


— $22 


All that is necessary for the subscriber to do 


will be sent for $8.50, 
will be sent for $9. 
will be sent for $7.50. 


will be sent for $11. 


is to send us with his subscription a list of the books desired, with the money according to any of the above combinations, and the books will go forward to 


him at once. 


HOME LIBRARY, Price, $1 per volume. 


Abbe Constantin.—Ludovie Halevy. Charles O’Malley.—Charles Lever. 
Abbot, The.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Adam Bede.—George Eliot. 


Chesterfield’s Letters.—Lord Chesterfield. Eight Hundred Leagues on Amazon.—Jul Hemans’ Poems.—Mrs. 
Chevalier de Maison Rouge.—Alexandre Dumas. . oe . ore “I ar 


Egyptian Princess, An.—George Ebers. Heir of Redclyffe.—Charlotte M. Yonge. 


elicia Hemans. 
erne. 


: , Henry Esmond.—Wm. M. Thack b 
Addison’s Essays. Chicot the Jester. -Alexandre Dumas. Eliot’s Poems.—George Eliot. Her Dearest Foe.—Mrs. Aleuaier.” 
#Esop’s Fables. p Children of the Abbey.—Regina Maria Roche. Elizabeth and Her German Garden. frerewsrd.— Charles Kingsley. 
Alhambra, The.—Washington Irving. Children of Gibeon.—Walter Besant. Elsie Venner.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. eriot’s Choice.—Rosa f. Carey. 
Alice in Wonderland.—Lewis Carroll. Child’s History of England.—Charles Dickens. Emerson’s Essays.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. Heroes and Hero-Worship.—Thomas Carlyle. 
Alice Lorraine.—R. D. Blackmore. ‘ Christmas Stories.—Charles Dickens. Emerson’s Poems.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. Hiawatha.—H. W. Longfellow. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men.—Besant & Rice. Clara Vaughan.R. D. Blackmore. ~ Emperor, The.—George Ebers. Hidden Hand.—Mrs. Southworth. 
Alton Locke.—Charles Kingsley. Cloister and the Hearth.—Charles Reade. English Orphans, The.—Mary J. Holmes. History of a Crime.—Victor Hugo. 
Amiel’s Journal.—Trans. by Mrs. H. Ward. Coleridge’s Poems.—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Erling the Bold.-R. M. Ballantyne. History of Civilization in Europe.—Guizot. 
Anderson’s Fairy Tales. 7 Companions of Jehu, The.—Alexandre Dumas. Essays in Criticism.—Matthew old. Holmes’ Poems.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Anne of Geierstein.—Sir Walter Scott. oo Angler.—Walton and Cotton. Essays of Elia.—Charles Lamb. Holy Roman Empire.—James Bryce. 
Sey, Walter Scott. Conduct of Life-—Ralph Waldo Emerson. Esther.—Rosa_N. 

radian 1 


Ardath.—Marie Corelli. 


Armadale.—Wilkie Collins. Squadron.—Harry Collingwood. 


Armorel of Lyonesse.—Walter Besant. Conquest of Granada.—Washington Irving. 


Arnold’s Poems.—Matthew Arnold. 


Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam. Conspirators, The.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Arundel Motto.—Mary Cecil Hay. Consuelo.—George Sand. 


At the Back of the North Wind.—Macdonald. Cook’s Voyages.—Captain James Cook. 


Attic Philospher.—Emile Souvestre. 


Corinne.—Madame De Stael. 
Auld Licht Idyl!s.—James M. Barrie. 


Conspiracy of Pontiac—Francis Parkman, Jr. 


Countess de Charney.—Alexandre Dumas. 


. Carey. Homestead the Hillside.— 
ghts’ Entertainments. Confessions of an Opium Eater.—T. De Quincy. Evangeline. —H. W. Longfellow. tae 
Congo Rovers, The—A_ Story of the 


Homo Sum.—George Ebers 


Slave Every Inch a Sailor.—Gordon Stables. Hood’s Poems. 
Executor, The.—Mrs, Alexander. House of the Seven Gables.—Nath’l Hawthorne. 
Fair Maid of Perth.—Sir Walter Scott. House of the Wolf.—Stanley 1; Weyman. 
Fairy Land of Science.—Arabella B. Buckley. How jock Mackenzie Won i 


is | _ 
Far From the Madding Crowd.—Thomas Hardy. Stables. ay 
Faust (Goethe).—Trans, by Anna Swanwick. Hunchback of Notre Dame.—Victor Hugo. 
Felix Holt.—George Eliot. Hypatia.—Charles Kingsley. 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. Tapeon_Lcagielion. 

u. ce 


‘ : 4 } " r File No. 113.—Emile Gaboria d, Fisherman, An.—Pierre Loti. 

Aunt Diana.—Rosa N. Carey. Countess Gisela, The.—E. Marlitt. Firm of Girdlestone.—A. Conan Doyle. Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.—Jerome. 
Aurelian.—William_ Ware. ; Countess of Rudolstadt.—George Sand. First Principles.—Herbert Spencer. Iliad, The.—Pope’s Translation. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Count Robert of Paris.—Sir Walter Scott. First _Violin.—Jessie Foth 1. Inez.—Augusta J. Evans. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.—Holmes. Country Doctor, The.—Honore De Balzac. For Faith and Freedom.—Walter Besant. Ingelow’s Poems.—Jean Ingelow. 

Averil.—Rosa N. Carey. Courtship of Miles Standish.—H, W. Longfellow. Fortunes of Nigel.—Sir Walter Scott. Initials, The.—Baroness Tautphoeus. 

Bacon’s Essays.—Francis Bacon. Cousin Maude.—Mary J. Holmes. Forty-Five Guardsmen.—Alexandre Dumas. Intellectual Life, The—Philip G. Hamerton. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial.—Rosa N. Carey. Cousin Pons.—Honore De Balzac. Foul Play.—Charles Reade. In the Counsellor’s House.—€. Marlitt. ; 
Barnaby Rudge.—Charles Dickens. Cradock Nowell.—R. D. Blackmore. F ents of Science.—John Tyndall. In the Golden Days.—Edna Lyall. 

Barrack Room Ballads.—Kipling. Cranford.—Mrs. Gaskell. Frederick the Great and His Court—Muhlbach. In the Schillingscourt.—E. Marlitt. 

Betrothed, The.—Sir Walter Scott. Cripps the Carrier.—R. D. Blackmore. French Revolution.—Thomas Carlyle. Ishmael.—Mrs. D. E. N. Southworth. 
Beulah;~Augusta J. Evans. Crown of Wild Olive, The.—John Ruskin. From the Earth to the Moon.—Jules Verne. It Is Never Too Late to Mend.—Charles Reade 
Black Beauty.—Anna Sewall. Daniel Deronda.—George Eliot. Gascoyne the Sandalwood Trader.—Ballantyne. Ivanhoe.—Sir Walter Scott. . 
Black Dwarf, The.—Sir Walter Scott. Data of Ethics.—Herbert Spencer. Gil Blas, Adventures of.—Le Sage. ack’s Courtship.—W. Clark Russel. 

Black Rock.—Ralph Connor. Daughters of an Empress, The.—L. Muhlbach. Goethe and Schiller.—Louisa Muhlbach. ane Eyre.—Charlotte Bronte. 

Black Tulip, The.—Alexandre Dumas. Daughter of Heth, A.—William Black. Gold Bug, and Other Tales.—Edgar A. Poe. ohn Halifax, Gentleman.—Miss Mulock. 

Bleak House.—Charles Dickens. _ David Copperfield.—Charles Dickens. Gold Elsie.—E. Marlitt. oseph Balsamo.—Alexandre Dumas. 

Blithedale Romance, The.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. David Elginbrod.—George Macdonald. Golden Galleon, The.—Robert Lei, oshua.—George Ebers. 

Bondman, The.—Hall Caine. Days of Bruce.—Grace Aguilar. Golden Treasury, The.—Francis T. Palgrave. eats’ Poems.—John Keats. 

Book of Golden Deeds.—Charlotte M. Yonge. Deemster, The.—Hall Caine. Goldsmith’s Poems.—Oliver Goldsmith. Kenilworth.—Sir Walter 

Boris, the Bear Hunter.—Fred Wishaw. Deerslayer, The.—James Fenimore Cooper. Good Luck.—E. Werner. Kidna —R. Stevenson. 

Bride of Lammermoor.—Sir_ Walter Scott. Descent of Man.—Charles Darwin. Gorilla Hunters, The.—R. M. Ballantyne. King and His Noble Knights.—Macleod. 
Bride of the Nile.—George Ebers. ; Dick Sand; or, A Captain at 15.—Jules Verne. Grandfather’s Chair.—Nathaniel Ha King’s Pardon, The—Robert Overton. 
Browning’s Poems.—Elizabeth B. Browning. Discourses of Epictetus.—Trans. by .  Gray’s Poems.—Thomas Gray. Kit and Kitty.—R. D. Blackmore. 

Brownings’s Poems.—Robert Browning. Divine Comedy (Dante).—Trans. by Rev. H. F. Great ions.—Charles Dickens. Kith and Kin.—Jessie —_ 

Bryant’s Poems (Early).—Wm. Cullen Bryant. Carey. Greek Heroes.—Charles Kingsley. Knickerbocker’s Hi of New York.—Irving. 
Burgomaster’s Wife, The.—George Ebers. Dombey & Son.—Charles Dickens. Green Mountain Boys, The.—D. P. Thompson. Knight Errant.—Edna L 

Burns’ Poems.—Robert Burns. Donal Grant.—George Macdonald. Grettir the Outlaw.—S. Baring-Gould. Koran, The.—Trans. by Sale. 

By Order of the —— Hugo. Donovan.—Edna Lyall. Grimm’s Household Tales. Lady of the Lake.—Sir Walter Scott. 

Byron’s Poems.—Lord Bvron. Dora Deane.—Mary 4 Holmes. Grimm’s Popular Tales. With the Rubies.—E. Marlitt. 

California and Oregon Trail—F. Parkman, Jr. Dove in the Eagle's Nest.—Charlotte M. Yonge. Gulliver’s Travels.—Dean Swift. Rookh.—Thomas Moore. 

Cary’s Poems.—Alice and Phebe Cary. Dream Life.—Ik Marvel. Guy Mannering.—Sir Walter Scott. ighter, The.—Maria S. Cummins. 

Cast Up by the Sea.—Sir Samuel Baker. Samuel Smiles. ‘ Handy Andy.—Samuel Lover. Last Days of Pompeii.—Bulwer-Lytton. 
Caxtons, The.—Bulwer-Lytton. Early Days of Christianity.—F. W. Farrar. Hard: ——— A.—Edna Lyall. : Last of the Barons.—Bulwer-L; 

Chandos. “Ouida.” 7" Zest I Lyane ire. Beery Wood. Harold —Bulwer- ytton. Last c= yee Fenimore Cooper. 
Charles uchester.— Berger. : Harry .—Charles Ley instrel.—Sir ‘alter scott. 
Character.—Samuel Smiles. Egoist, The. {eredith. Heart i Midlothian Ste ‘alter Scott. Lena Rivers.—Mary J. Holmes. 
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